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PA IATUBAL GAS FOR NORTHWEST BR 


IN OFFING 





Experience, adequate plant facilities and container 
know-how are essential to soundly engineered, dependable con- 
CMe PEEL aD ed So Boo 
Facilities embrace everything from logging to the finished 
PC Mee CAP e Lm 
developing and supplying wooden shipping containers. 
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New Cabco Wirebound cuts shipping weight 
55 lbs. for California furnace manufacturer 


Kresky Mfg. Co., Inc. now ships its large wall- 
type Oil Burner Furnace in a Cabco wirebound 
crate weighing but 55 pounds. Formerly, ship- 
ments were made in a nailed crate that required 
60 board feet of lumber, weighed 110 pounds 
empty. Besides important savings in freight, 


Kresky finds their new Cabco wirebounds cut 


container purchase costs 50%, save appreciably 

on assembly and packing time and economize 

l on warehouse space. Perhaps now is the time to let 
ania Cabco engineers examine 


your shipping container 
A product of the California Barrel Company, Ltd. an ay problems. 


Sold only through ; Pa 8 a 1) 4 
: ; Special open-type Cabco 
DUFF CALIFORNIA CO PoE: wirebound crate folds 
a quickly around Kresky 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California > Oil Furnace in 6 minutes, 
2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California wi = is against damage 
501 Dooley Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah > . =, oe oe 
= permits easy identification 
of equipment. 2126 











‘ranklin § 





When you want steel, brass, copper, 
aluminum, tools, abrasives or industrial sup- 
plies, be sure to call us. Our stocks are among 
the largest in the West and over 60,000 items 
are available. In this emergency, as in others 
we have experienced in our 101 years of bus- 


iness, we will do our best to supply your 





wants promptly. 


DUCOMMUN 


M ET A ee ee 
Sie Le Meee CLT Se LIL MOD Cn art ans: 
4890 SO. ALAMEDA STREET ¢ LOS ANGELES e PHONE KIMBALL 0161 


Sales Offices in 


SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO LONG BEACH 


PHOENIX 
‘ranklin 9-2103 Sutter 1-8854 Long Beach 7-2913 


Phoenix 5-5490 








FULL SPEED AHEAD in the year ahead 
.. with PACIFIC’s capacity and know-how 


when you | 
want them 





J 
in any 
=, 
quantity 
Fran 
We 


Rich 


at lowest | con's 


It’s the important precision-made parts that cost Bs 
bring success to the finished assembly; and — 
25c p 


that, in turn, gives supremacy to American Products. 


Since 1929 Pacific has been efficiently serving a 

Western industries — producing automatic screw machine parts in 
quantities from 10 to 10,000,000 and geared to meet your requirements. ja 
Plan ahead with Pacific — and ask for Brochure W. v 


ro 


Pleas 


Thee eeu Moducl Coys . 


Largest and Best Equipped Screw Machine Plant in the West 


Ac 


5211 Southern Avenue + South Gate, California - LOrain 6-5141 a 


Copyr 
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make it yours 
with dependable quality 


CRANE 
VALVES 


A CASE HISTORY FROM CRANE FILES 


No. 
: 969 Crane Brass Pressure 
€gulator for steam or air 


Literature ©n request through 
your Crane Branch or 


PROBLEM: To choose a pressure regulator that would assure a steady, Crane Wholesal 
er, 


unvarying steam supply to cooking kettle for an exacting brewing process. 


WORKING CONDITIONS: Regulator ‘subject to continuous operation 24 
hours per day. Main steam supply at 100 psi to be constantly reduced and 
maintained at 30 psi. 















SOLUTION: Crane No. 960 Brass Pressure Regulator. (Former model with 
integral non-renewable cylinder.) 






RESULT: For 16 years, throughout its lifetime, the Crane 960 Regulator never 
failed, never faltered, never required more than prescribed simple routine 
servicing. 

Replaced with new Model 960 Crane Pressure Regulator. 
With all wearing parts renewable, it will virtually never wear 
out. Now in service 18 months; operating cost: zero. 





A typical example of the long life and low-cost maintenance that 
make Crone Quality the best value inalltypesof valves. That's why... 
More CRANE VALVES are used than any other make 





* HEATING 





LOOKING FOR WAYS TO CUT 
OPERATING COSTS? 






Fruehauf Users Find Trailers Best 
for Faster, Better Transportation 










oS 


AT LOWER COST! Yes, hundreds of manufactur- A Chari, 
ers and suppliers are finding that Fruehaufs really do a job . . . for — 


Fruehauf Trailers substantially cut overhead and provide more 
economical handling of materials. 


They last longer ... with less maintenance because Fruehaufs are en- 
gineered to the loads they haul ... built for performance and depend- 
ability. In addition, a nation-wide service network “comes with the 


package” when you buy a Fruehauf Trailer. Ask your local Branch 
man, or write, for Fruehauf’s free “Transportation Cost Analysis.” 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Sales and Service: Los Angeles * San Francisco * Portland ¢ Seattle « 
Fresno © Sacramento ¢* Spokane « Billings ¢* Saltlake City ¢ Boise °¢ 
Albuquerque « EIlPaso ¢ Denver 


San Diego 
Phoenix 








FASTER DELIVERIES—Harry W. Davis, Director 
of Traffic, John Morrell & Co. “We not only 
move meats faster, but give our customers 
better service and get products to them in 
better condition.” 





f 


ELIMINATES CRATES—Martin M. Wick, Pres- 
ident, Wicks Organ Co. “Because of the very 
smooth ride we get from this unit, we can 
haul fragile organ pipes without packing.” 


GREATER ECONOMY—Henry 
Muller Ill, President, Muller 
Brothers, Inc. “Since Frue- 
haufs were added to our 
fleet our operating costs 
have been reduced 20% .. . 
our operation speeded up 
10%, First Class Equipment 
Pays Offi’ 


of Truck-Trailers 
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World’s Largest Builders 


LESS HANDLING—Frank H. Koch, Traffic Man- 
ager, St. Charles Kitchens. “Fruehaufs afford 
quicker deliveries, materially cut damage to 
our product, and maintain prompt schedules 
to our customers’ door.” 





CUTS WAREHOUSING—These Fruehaufs de- 
liver both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts for Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., on a fast 
shuttle system between six of its major plants 
upon demand. 

















How low-cost rural power 
helps give you a more profitable market 





Two billion dollars are earned and spent by Cali- 
fornia farmers each year. This tremendous exchange 
of wealth means more money in circulation, more 
buyers for your products. Farming is a basic Cali- 
fornia industry, and its success directly influences 
the prosperity of the entire area. 


The purchasing power of the California farmer 
is three times greater than the national average. His 
high income depends on irrigation which is made 
possible through low-cost electric pumping. An irri- 
gated acre, for example, yields an average income of 
$240 a year; an unirrigated acre, $12. 





Twelve times more electricity is put to work on 
a California farm than on the average out-of-state 
farm. And many of the extra dollars which this power 
helps earn find their way into many other businesses, 
large and small. ..into such industrial channels as 
mining, building and construction. 


Abundant power is assured—both for the farmer 
and for your industry—thanks to P. G. and E.’s 
great expansion program which is providing plentiful 
reserves of electricity. We are keeping well ahead of 
current demand, and building more facilities for 
Northern and Central California’s future growth. 


More power to industry—at rates among the lowest in the nation 


P-G-auE: 


1AX-51 PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Pi LYON offers more than 1500 regularly 
- cataloged items of steel equipment 
/ engineered to meet your civilian or 


ef defense production needs. See list below. 


Ors Sxe- 


Complete sheet metal facilities to 
ry handle gauges 10 to 24. Two strategically 
/ located plants, 1500 trained workers, our own 
/ toolrooms, 3800 contracts in World War II. 


/ LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


/ LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE SPOKANE 
/ 3650 Union Pacific Ave. Room 421 Flood Bldg. P. 0. Box 3797 1755 Utah Avenue 814 Paulsen Bldg 


< Shipment from Pacific Coast Points 
‘ General Offices and Main Factory: 140 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


WON 


S| = STEEL EQU MeN 






ATT EL Bel tl 


any] 50 Ett 


hi) Mee 


Ae 


WR eG 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


Kitchen Cabinets © Conveyors © Economy Locker Racks ® Display Equipment 
Cabinet Benches lola telat) i atehm le-hoc lama) ¢ Drawing Tables 
Storage Cabinets ® Tool Boxes ® Toolroom Equipment © Revolving Bins 
ACT o MTeoR ool ola ale alas Solar alo Me Oho) Tal ary 


Filing Cabinets Service Carts © Tool Stands 
Folding Chairs Sorting Files © Shop Boxes 
Work Benches Drawer Units © Tool Trays 
Bench Drawers Hopper Bins © Shop Desks 
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MORE PAYLOAD 


on Pavi 


One of a fleet of new 
White 3022s owned by Southwest 
Paving Co., operators of some of the world's 
largest asphalt plants. In business for thirty-five years, 


Southwest has completed such tremendous paving projects as the 
North Island Naval Base, Metropolitan Airport, Lockheed Air Terminal. 


THE 
NEW 

















50 YEARS TH 









More payload—legally, because 3000 de- 
sign permits much greater weight on the 
front axle. More payload—with less over- 
all length; the compact 3000 saves space 
—on the job, in the streets, in the gar- 
age. More payload—with shorter wheel- 
base, smaller turning-radius. Amazing 
maneuverability makes the 3000 tops 
in trafic—and the Aandiest truck on 
highway construction. 


Tt Te) a 
3000 


E GREATEST 


NAME IN 


Pin 


WHITE 3000 





The White 3000 brings new profit- 
earning efficiency to the job—and also 
cuts maintenance costs; let your local 
White Representative show you how 
this mew truck “tips its cab to service” 
—providing complete front-end acces- 
sibility at the turn of a key. Let him 
show you why this revolutionary new 
White 3000 earns more, costs less—in 
terms of your business. 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Pacific Coast Branches and Dealers in all important cities 


) THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


TRUCKS 
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dl _ WISCONSIN MOTOR 
SS ee AT 


4-cycle single cylinder 
3 to 6 hp. 


As a potential or present user of internal combustion engines either as 
power components on original equipment or as auxiliary power units, you 
will readily recognize the advantages of dealing with an outstanding leader 
in the engine field. 


4-cycle si sean: elias 


The complete engineering and manufacturing facilities and resources of aca n 


this company are devoted exclusively to designing and building HEAVY- 
DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES. There is nothing to divert attention from 
this highly specialized industrial operation. 


Because constant engineering effort and manufacturing skill are applied 
entirely to the improvement and large volume production of WISCONSIN 
HEAVY-DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES, in a complete, all-purpose power 





t- range, you have the best assurance not only of dependable power units ie 
> ideally suited to your power applications but, of equal importance . . . you 

“4 have, here, the world’s most dependable source of supply both for engines 

2” and original factory parts. 

S- 

“ Supporting this endeavor are key distributors of impressive recognition in 

w 


the territories they serve, and a staff of competent Wisconsin Motor Cor- 
poration field men, in close liaison between factory and customer. Your best 
interests are our primary interest. 


V-type 4-cylinder models 
15 to 30 hp. 


Poe TL ULL 


World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
eZ MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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WHEN COMPOUNDED CALOL CUTTING OIL 33-DA replaced 
a comparable type competitive oil on this filing 
machine, the work output of each file was increased 
from 24 saws to 110 and "shut-down time" shortened 
materially. Circulated by a sump pump onto the 
tool and work, CALOL Cutting 0il 33-DA preserves 
the fine cutting edges of the three-cornered files 
used, keeps them cleaned of metal dust and complete- 
ly cool. This machine sharpens printers' saws 
(left), handsaws (above) and band saws. 


~ How to up efficiency 
in all metal-cutting operations 





PGi yin TIRE ye, mm aul 


Use the correct CALOL Cutting Fluid for | 
any operation from grinding to broaching. 
Recommendations for each are made from ac— 

} tual working results. 
| 


AN AUTOMATIC SAW-SET MACHINE is used in the shop. 


Saws are sharpened regularly under contracts with | ties—minimize "built-up edge" and pro- 
large building contractor concerns and others. | mote good finish. 


A. Have high cooling and lubricating quali- 


Flush away cuttings readily. 

EMARKS: CALOL Cutting 0il 33-DA 
is only one of many cutting and 
soluble oils in the complete line 
made by Standard of California. 
There are 4 general types forall 
kinds of metal machining: Mineral 
oils, ready—mixed compounded oils, 
concentrates, and soluble oils. 


} ©. Protect machine and work against rusting 
and corrosion. 
LT 


STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE checked this product 
performance. For expert help on lubrication or fuel 
problems, call your Standard Fuel and Lubricant 
Engineer or Representative; or write Standard Oil 
Company of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco. 


TRADEMARK “CALOL”* REG. U.S PAT. OFF 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Butler Steel 
qj Buildings 











Low Cost 
P ermanent 

Adaptable fo Every 

Industria] Need 


This 100’ , wide Butler Building i is inalilie adapted 
for use as a steel warehouse in Spokane, Wash. 


F ire-safe, weathertight, perma- 
nent Butler Buildings are quickly 
erected in days instead of weeks. 
Straight sidewalls and clearspan 
construction mean full usable 


. space at lower cost per square 

Butler Building used by paper company in Long foot. For complete sales and erec- 
Beach, Calif. Note full usable space, allowing : : 

efficient, economical storage of materials. tion service, see your Butler dealer. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pita aL Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 




















s 
= For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. W121, Richmond, Calif. ; 
= (0 Please send name of my local Butler Dealer. 2 
a C1 Send full information about Butler Buildings for use as ‘ 2 

@ 

= Firm__ sal sae ° 
oO. & 
Name. ° 

s 

Address_ Bs ° 

» 

a ee itil cnescnitamticatnatieiee 
SPOOCOHOHOSOOOSHHSHOOHSOSOOOSOSOOOOHHOHOHOHHOOOOOOOOOOOOOES 
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Check list for the West 


Tn evaluating any western steel source it’s a good idea to check and see if it 
offers all these advantages: 


V Nearby location, to keep carrier delivery time to an absolute minimum 
... and to assure prompt metallurgical service. 


VU Modern production facilities. 





V’ Complete control of quality, from the mining of coal and iron ore to 
the production of finished steel. 


VY A wide range of steel products. 


The fact that Kaiser Steel rates a check on every count explains why the 5 
West Coast’s only integrated independent steel plant is bringing more indus- / 
try, more jobs, more wealth to the West! Met 


proc 

busi 

: : . . the | 
It's good business to do business with thet 
= 
a be 
labo 


iser Steel « 


Edit 
sign 


built to serve the West inte 
GC 


PROMPT, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES « plates + continuous weld pipe « electric weld pipe * hot rolled strip » hot rolled sheet + alloy bars 7 
carbon bars « structural shapes + cold rolled strip + cold rolled sheet + special bar sections * semi-finished steels + pig iron * coke oven by-products Ol 
For details and specifications, write: KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, HOUSTON, TULSA, NEW YORK =e 
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WESTERN METALWORKING IS 


BIG BUSINESS 






p, 


.»» NOW WORTH ALL THE 
SALES EFFORT YOU CAN MUSTER 


Metalworking has become BIG business in the West. With defense 
production going into high gear, it promises to be even bigger 
business in 1951, and beyond. Since World War II, and during 
the present day crisis, western metalworking has grown so rapidly 
that industrialists are faced with problems far different from those 
faced by either eastern or mid-western industrialists. Most western 
industrialists are eagerly seeking the latest in new methods and 
machines which will enable them to increase production and do 
a better, faster job, without increasing production costs. Only time, 


labor and money-saving methods, equipment and information can 
help them do this. 


INFORMATIVE ARTICLES HELP 


Editorial material in March WESTERN INDUSTRY will be de- 
signed to help western metalworking industries increase produc- 
tion. Helpful, informative articles will furnish these men with the 
information THEY WANT AND NEED TO KNOW. 


GOOD ADVERTISING ESSENTIAL 


On the other hand, your advertising must tell these men what 
YOU WANT THEM TO KNOW about your products, if you 
are to sell successfully to these men. 
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© Close-up of circular form tools, grouped together 
on a lathe shaft, shows actual cutting of grooves in 
bronze labyrinth seals. Tools can easily be re-ground 
and re-set in position on the shaft. The use of cir- 
cular form tools has resulted in a considerable pro- 
duction increase for Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion in its Sunnyvale, California, plant. 


Western plants are being geared to handle war, 
defense and civil demands for increased pro- 
duction. They will need huge quantities of 
metalworking machines, equipment and sup- 


plies. 


HOW TO CASH IN ON THIS MARKET 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST? 


...See Next Page ==> 
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3714" WESTERN METALWORKERS READ THE MARCH 


METALS ISSUE 


OF WESTERN INDUSTRY 


QO California, March 19-23 


*This figure represents only WESTERN INDUSTRY ’s coverage 
of the metalworking field . . . you get a bonus coverage of 4,110 
readers in chemical, mineral processing, food and transportation 
industries, etc., many of whom are equally good prospects for you. 
(Circulation figures are as of January, 1951.) 

WESTERN INDUSTRY has an effective circulation average of 
over 9,000 men who actively manage and do the buying and 
specifying in western plants. Your sales message will reach them 
in the March METALS ISSUE at a time when an increase in 
defense contracts will make expansion and new equipment pur- 


chases vitally necessary. Take advantage of this opportunity. 
DO IT NOW! 


SPECIFICALLY THE 
METALS ISSUE WILL CARRY 


®@ A complete preview of the Western Metals Congress 
and Exposition, including exhibitors and program. 


®@ A symposium by chairmen of western chapters of 
the American Society of Metals, covering trends and 
developments in the metalworking field in the West. 


® An up-to-date review of the situation in respect to 
uses of substitutes for metals in manufacturing. 


@ Plus ... articles on such pertinent subjects as: 
Service Failures—Their Causes and Cures 
Corrosion Antidotes 
Welding Processes 
Hardfacing, Prolonger of Tool Life 
Copper Furnace Brazing 
Stretching Your Metals Allocation 











@ Westerner in picture above is seen operating 
massive metal drill. Machines and tools of this 
kind are evidence that metalworking in the W est 
is big business, well worth going after. 


MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS EARLY! 


This issue will be out well in advance of the 
Exposition. Copies of the magazine will be 
made available at the Metals Congress. 


SEE US IN BOOTH 325 








ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE FEBRUARY 10 — REGULAR RATES APPLY 


Get more details from these sources TODAY! 


NEW YORK—Franklin B. Lyons, Mgr. 
Weston Road, Georgetown, Conn. 
Telephone Georgetown 374 


CLEVELAND—Richard C. Burns, Mgr. 
7708 Deerfield Drive, Cleveland 29, Ohio 
Telephone TUxedo 5-1848 


CHICAGO—A. C. Petersen, Mar. 
3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, III. 
Telephone Brookfield 532 


SAN FRANCISCO—V. C. Dowdle, Mgr. 
609 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
Telephone YUkon 2-4343 


LOS ANGELES—4J. E. Badgley, Mgr. 
12281. S. Bronson Ave., PTE 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. PECL asm tet 
Telephone REpublic 2-3125 Book NUMBER 


FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 


[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S} 
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609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5 
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Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Since 19 


REGULATORS for 


acetylene 

carbon dioxide 

compressed air 

hydrogen 

liquid petroleum 
gases 

medical gases 


3 SUSU a ea 


WELDING AND CUTTING UNITS 





Unlimited Opportunity for Expansion 
All VICTOR welding and cutting units handle a wide variety of weld- 
ing and cutting jobs. To expand them for new needs or special work— 
descaling, flame cutting, multi-flame heating, priming, etc.—just select 
the VICTOR tip, nozzle or attachment your job requires. 


Low First Cost 


When you use VICTOR you keep your investment in line with produc- 
tion ... you buy only parts or attachments as needed . . . not a whole new 
outfit. 


Low Operating Cost 


Finally, because you can use the exact tip or nozzle needed for each job, 
you get better flame control, use less gas, and do better, faster work. 


See for yourself why so many welders say it costs less to own and operate 
VICTOR. Ask your VICTOR dealer for a frée demonstration TODAY. 


oxygen 


TORCHES for 
air gas 
brazing 
bunsen burner 
descaling 
flame cutting 
flame hardening 
hand cutting 
heating 
lead burning 
machine cutting 





ting preheating 
this soldering 
” surface hardening 
welding 


WELDING ROD 


for all uses 


HARD-FACING 
alloys 


BLASTING nozzles 


PNEUMATIC 
regulator-filter- 
lubricator 


LY CYLINDER 


MANIFOLDS for 


all types of 
cylinder gases 


CYLINDER TRUCKS 













WC-1 large capacity unit. Cuts metal up to a 
10” thick; handles all ordinary welding jobs. tS 






WRITE today for descriptive 


yre and name of near- Raa 


VICTOR EQUIPMEN] COMPANY 


3821 Santa Fe Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 58 


literat 
est distributor. 


844 Folsom Street 1312 W. Lake St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 CHICAGO 7 


There's a Branch or Distributor to serve you in Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Salt Lake City, Casper, Great Falls, 
951 Anchorage, Boise, Denver, Tucson, Phoenix, Albuquerque, Oakland, San Diego, Fresno, Ventura, Sacramento. 






























wi 
ALL THREE THRIVE ON 
RUGGED YEAR-ROUND DUTY! 


TYDOL HD —For high speed gasoline, bu- 
tane, diesel-fueled engines in automobiles, 
busses, trucks, tractors, stationary units un- 
der normal Heavy Duty conditions. SAE 
grades 10, 20, 30, 40, 50. In cans and drums. 


TYDOL HD S-I—Higher detergency level 
than Tydol HD. For every type of engine 
subjected to frequent cold starts, or to severe 
and continued overloading. SAE grades 20, 
30, 40. Sold in drums. 

TYDOL HD S-2— Highest detergency level 
of the HD series. For high performance, 
super-charged diesel engines using all types 


of diesel fuels, under the most extreme con- 
ditions. SAE grade 30. Sold in drums. 


Rely on your Associated Representative for 
expert help on any lubrication problem. 


CLEANS 

as it PROTECTS 

as it LUBRICATES \ 
Y 






cs 


pan’ 
roa) 
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TYDOL HD 
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QUICKER STARTS, : 
SAFER WARM-UPS_: 
in any weather! 


The oil in your engine may never get this cold! But 


MTA 


even in chilly weather, many oils flow sluggishly, 

placing undue strain on starter and battery. Such w 

oils fail to lubricate properly during warm-ups; th 

may cause expensive damage. ur 
Heavy Duty Tydols, with high V.L., m 

are non-congealing in any weather. They 

lubricate completely .. . flow freely to 

protect moving parts the moment the 


starter is pressed. And winter or summer, 


in automotive and stationary engines of G 
every type, Heavy Duty Tydols have Ei 
proved they keep engines cleaner than ‘a 


any other oil. Proved they measurably 


reduce engine wear. Je 

For extra safety this winter, choose oil m 
that’s impervious to weather’s extremes . 
... oil that cleans as it protects as it lubri- - 
cates, Get Heavy Duty Tydols to safe- za 
guard your engines. ne 


For the best in AU y BALL / m: 
basketball sportcasts 


with Assoe 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY m: 
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More Grease 


Editor, Western Industry: 


Many Reliance men have read with in- 
terest Mr. M. M. Patterson’s article entitled 
“Grease: There’s More To It Than Meets 
the Bearing.”” We would now like to make 
distribution of this article in the form of a 
four-page reprint. Approximately 500 copies 
would be required in the distribution to all 
of the personnel in our district offices and 
home offices. . 


We would appreciate having 500 made up 
for us at your earliest convenience. If they 
will be available quickly, we would appre- 
ciate having them sent to us by Air Express 
in order that we might make our distribution 
with the next issue of Reliance Sales Bulletin, 
which is to be mailed on December 14th. 

Copy of this letter is being addressed to 
the author of this article so that he might be 
aware of the acceptance of his contribution 
and also that he may have an opportunity 
to comment on our proposed use of the 
material if he cares to. 


KENNETH F. ErtELL 
Advertising Manager, 
The Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


Getting Federal Business 
Editor, Western Industry: 


Some time ago you furnished me with 
some reprints of an article on Government 
procurement prepared by Merrill Woodruff 
of my staff, and which appeared in your 
July issue. You will, I am sure, be gratified 
to learn of the continuing interest which 
businessmen have shown in this article. 

Many of the smaller industrial firms have 
mentioned its value to them in estimating 
their potential of the Federal business avail- 
able. Larger firms report that they have cir- 
culated the article throughout their organi- 
zation to familiarize their personnel with 
Federal procurement opportunities. All busi- 
ness has found the article informative and 
helpful. 

Our supply of these reprints is exhausted. 
But there are still many requests for infor- 
mation which can best be served by the use 
of this article. If you have any extra copies 
you can send me, they will be put to good 
use. 

Joun J. Jupce 

Regional Director, 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Service, 

San Francisco. 


* * *x 


Small Parts Production 


Editor, Western Industry: 


Thanks a lot for the plug you gave us in 
your magazine, which we have always read 
with interest. If you are still holding the 
type, we would appreciate your sending us 
500 reprints of the article, entitled “Small 
Parts Production Pepped Up With Auto- 
matic Screw Machines.” 


K. O. Hiatt, President 
Ravenna Metal Products Corp., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A New Decade Opens 


S THE YEAR 1951 rolls into being, a new decade also 
ff danse into existence. Like the last two decades, it 
promises to be a historic ten years in the growth of the West. 

Looking back on the 1931-1940 period, the outstanding 
events seem to be the development of hydro-electric power, 
the arrival of natural gas, the gradual rise of the aircraft 
industry in Southern California and at Seattle, and last but 
perhaps not least, the continued flow of population West- 
ward, even if at a reduced rate compared with the previous 
decade. 

Some of the hydro-electric power projects were only in 
the paper stage, but the Hoover Dam at least had set the 
pace for the big-scale and multi-purpose dams. Natural 
gas provided a cheap industrial fuel that helped attract 
industry to California and is now beginning to serve the 
same purpose elsewhere in the West. The aircraft industry 
was tiny by present standards, but the important fact is 
that it had become based on the Pacific Coast, where un- 
doubtedly it will remain. 

The years 1941-1950 are too fresh in memory to need 
much reviewing. There was the war period with its accel- 
erated flow of population, its widely expanded industrial 
operations, its construction of increased facilities. Then 
followed the postwar years up to now, marked by more 
influx of population, more industrial development and a 
tremendous housing boom which in itself made heavy de- 
mands on industry. Out of this boom has developed also the 
mass-building techniques which seem here to stay. Another 
feature of this decade was the development of the “tree 
farming” idea, which considers timber as a perpetual crop 
to be continually replanted rather than an exhaustible 
natural resource. 

Standing out above all physical aspects of the period was 
the mental awakening to the fact that the West had “ar- 
rived” industrially and that its industrial operations hence- 
forth would be a potent factor in the Western economy. 

What lies ahead? First of all, we are in a period of 
“cold war” (with a very hot spot in Korea), which will 
force more industrialization in the West. Second, indus- 
trialization caused by the continued population growth of 
the area will go on. Third, and perhaps most important, 
will be the flowering of the idea already germinating, that 
“livability” is the prime consideration in locating and oper- 
ating industries. 

Here in the West climatic and other physical conditions 
and the temper of the people combine to promote that idea. 
But if it serves only to inculcate a “gracious living” motif, 
it will inevitably create another Roman civilization that 
decays and falls apart. If, however, it breaks the chains of 
drudgery in order that higher aims may develop and bear 
fruit, then the West will lead the way toward that better 
mode of life which can be understood and bring satisfaction 
in all languages and countries. 


A Mental Process 


OST of our industrial risk takers live east of the 
Continental Divide, so a research student from the 

East has found. The lack of interest by Western capital in 
local industrial investment is often noted. In other words, 
industrialization is a mental process, taken on rather slowly. 








No foolin’. I'm really serious about this. 
When you ship by rail—by Union 
Pacific— you pay the freight charges 
and that’s the end of it! We don't 
expect the taxpayers to maintain our 
right-of-way for us. In fact, we recently 
set aside over 100 million dollars just 
for that purpose. 


And yet all of us, railroads and their 
employees too, pay our fair share of 
taxes, a part of which do provide 


@ Sree -Ehyp lin foci” 
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and maintain facilities used by other 
forms of transportation with which 
we compete. 


By the way, we're not only set up to 
give you efficient freight service... 
we have traffic specialists, from coast 
to coast, whose information and help- 
ful suggestions are yours for the ask- 
ing. Call your nearest Union Pacific 
freight representative at any time. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


Feb. 8-10 — Sierra-Cascade Logging 
Conference, at Redding, Calif. Con- 
tact conference president Robert 
Grimmett, Pine Logging Co. of 
Calif., Fresno. 























































February 9-10—Oregon State Bottlers 
Assn. state meeting at Benson Hotel, 
Portland. Contact M. B. Ruvinsky, 
Mt. Hood Beverage Co., AT 2823. 


Feb. 13-14—Washington Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages, state con- 
ference at Hotel Davenport, Spo- 
kane, Washington. Contact Dave 
Allen, Jr., 714 American Bank 
Bldg., Seattle. 


Feb. 14-16—Western States Meat 
Packers Assn., at San Francisco. 
Contact E. F. Forbes, Pres., 604 
Mission St., San Francisco. 


Feb. 18-23—American Concrete Insti- 
tute, at San Francisco. Contact Har- 
vey Whipple, Sec.-Treas., 7400 Sec- 
ond Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 26—March 2—Sth All-Industry 
Frozen Foods Convention, at St. 
Francis and Palace Hotels, San Fran- 
cisco. E. J. Watson, chairman. 


March 1-2—Western Candy Confer- 
ence, regional convention at San 
Francisco. Contact Tom Swan, 
Chrmn., 2201 3rd St., San Francisco. 


March 6-7—National Marketing Con- 
ference, sponsored by U. S. C. of C., 
and hosted by San Francisco and 
Oakland C. of C., at St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco. Contact Dun- 
a * Clark, Central Bank, Oak- 
land. 


March 12-14—Northwest Canners As- 
sociation, regional meeting at Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane. Contact Mr. 
aa Board of Trade Bldg., Port- 

land. 


March 15-16—Industrial Waste Con- 
ference, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. Contact Prof. Fred 

Erickson. 


March 15-17—Fifth Annual Industrial 
Electrical Show, sponsored by Elec- 
trical Maintenance Engineers Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, at 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los An- 
geles. Contact George Larsen, Lar- 
sen-Hogue Electric Co., Los An- 
geles. 


March 19-23—Seventh Western Metal 
Congress and Exposition, Civic Au- 
ditorium, Oakland, Calif. Contact 
Wm. Eisenman, Managing Director, 
918 Fallon St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


March 29-30—West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Assn. regional meeting at 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland. Con- 
tact H. V. Simpson, 1410 S.W. Mor- 
rison St., CA 1691. 


March 30—Western Frozen Food 
Processors Assn. annual meeting at 
Casa del Rey Hotel, Santa Cruz. 


April 20-21—Pacific Northwest Pur- 
chasing Agents Conference, at Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland. Contact 
Don Woodman, Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Oregon, P. O. Box 1269, 
Portland, WE 6796. 
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TRUCKS 


More than 188 specialized 
hand trucks are stocked and 
available at Colson Equipment 
& Supply Company. 


Call Colson first for hand 
trucks or any of the items 
listed below. 


INCLUDING 
DOLLIES 
2-WHEEL HAND 
TRUCKS 
PLATFORM TRUCKS 
LIFT-JACK SYSTEM 
DRUM TRUCKS 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
Racks, Shelving 
Tool Cabinets 
Benches, Tool Boxes 
Tables 
HOSPITAL 
EQUIPMENT 
Beds, Wheel Chairs 
Stretchers, Litters 
Instrument Tables 
Ice Trucks 
Linen Trucks 
Food Conveyors, etc. 
RESTAURANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Dish Irucks, Hampers 
Mop & Wringer Trucks 
Chairs & Chair Trucks 
JANITOR & 
LAUNDRY EQUIP. 
Broom Trucks 
Mop & Wringer Trucks 
Garment Racks 
Canvas Bag Trucks, 


TRUCKS 


COLSO! 


COLSON EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
LOS ANGELES 13, 1317 Willow St., TRinity 5744 
OAKLAND 7, 350 Tenth Street, TEmplebar 2-3556 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, 20 Beale St., GArfield 1-0282 
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LOS ANGELES PLANT: Box 3817, Los Angeles 54. Plant: 4310 E. Bandini B'vd. Phone: ANgelus 2-6141. From San Diego (No toll) Phone: ZEnith 6660. 
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IN TIMES OF STRESS... 


America is Fortunate 
in its Whse Steel Service 


In national emergencies America is fortunate 
in having a well developed steel warehouse 
industry with facilities strategically placed 
throughout the nation—taking care of the 
day to day requirements of steel users. 

As you know, the steel distributor serves 
as a collective source making steel quickly 
available to all industry—and thus reducing 
the need for larger individual inventories. 
In this way the greatest turnover is 
developed and a maximum tonnage is always 
in use. 

Naturally only a portion of our country’s 
production requirements can be served from 
warehouse stocks but very often top pro- 
duction can be maintained only through 
quick shipments of steel that is missing. The 


essentiality of these warehouse services has 


been proven again and again—in every 
national emergency. 

Here at Ryerson, the Korean situation has 
naturally increased the demand for steel. Re- 
quirements, growing directly and indirectly 
out of the new conflict, are adding to the 
tremendous demand that has existed—almost 
entirely without let-up—since the beginning 
of World War II. 

In spite of this increased pressure, we are 
making every effort to serve steel users 
promptly. In times like these, shortages are 
inevitable. But we do have a large though 
uneven stock on hand in our nation-wide 
steel service plants. So for any steel you 
need, contact your nearby Ryerson Plant. 


We’ll do our level best to fill your order. 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS — BARS #® STRUCTURALS e PLATES 
SHEETS e TUBING — IN CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS QUALITIES 







ot , : 
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JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO PLANT: Box 188, Emeryville. Plant: 65th & Hollis Sts. Phones: Olympic 2-2933, ENterprise 10176. 
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“LIVABILITY'— 
The basis for the West's 


new industrial economy 


the West in the last year and fore- 

casting its immediate and long- 
range future, it is not sufficient merely 
to add up startling figures on growth 
of population and industrial produc- 
tion, tabulate impressive natural re- 
sources and stress geographical and 
physical features that necessitate a 
distinct Western economy. 

One more factor must be weighed 
which governs the rise of industry in 
the West far more than is ordinarily 
realized. “Livability” — the concept 
that life should be enjoyed as you go 
along, rather than always straining for 
a far-off and perhaps never-reached 
goal—is mainly what brings people to 
the West, and industry no longer 
merely follows along to supply the 
needs of the population. 

Industry is itself in quest of “‘liv- 
ability,” for wage workers and for 
lower, middle and top management 
alike. If there is “livability,” then eco- 
nomic obstacles can be and are over- 
come, in a manner often unorthodox 
and unpredictable, but nevertheless 
successful. 

People are coming West, not only 
the labor force but also the executives 
who control the location of factories, 
because they feel it is a better place to 
live. The objections to the East are 
climate, overcrowding, traditions, class 
distinctions and belief of lack of op- 


I: REVIEWING the progress of 
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portunity. Out West they expect to 
find an outdoor life, a better climate 
with no humid summers or paralyzing 
winter storms, which means better fac- 
tory production, less crowding, a 
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friendlier atmosphere and better living 
conditions generally. 

Significant recognition of this fun- 
damental was given a few months ago 
by a group of Stanford University 


PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS 
1940 ,1948 ,1949 


a - 11 WESTERN STATES 


VZZA 


TOTAL UNITED STATES 
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professors who were asked to submit 
information and suggestions to the 


President’s Committee on Water 
Policy. After pointing out that the 
Eastern half of the country has a net 
surplus of rainfall while the Western 
half, except the extreme northwestern 
corner, has a net deficit of precipita- 
tion, they prophesied the likelihood 
that in years to come the West would 
have the population and industry and 
the East the farmland. They said: 
“The more arid regions have agri- 
culturally less productive climates, 
but ones preferred for residence and 
work. If the American people should 
decide that in the future they want to 


make more use of the drier, sunny 
climatic regions for industrial work 
and residence, then (a) the scanty 
resources of these areas must be allo- 
cated increasingly and with priority 
to urban and industrial use; and (b) 
agricultural production in excess of its 
present output must increasingly rely 
on the area of the nation which has a 
net surplus of precipitation, i.e., the 
Eastern half. 

“The proportions are such that 
there is no alternative, except within 
narrow limits, so long as more people 
prefer to establish residence in the 
Western areas. If irrigation to expand 
farm production in the West should be 


Greater Per Capita Purchasing Power in The West 


PURCHASING power of the West is shown 
in higher per capita income, which was 15% 
above the national average in 1949. Between 
1940 and 1949 the total income of the West 
increased by 208%, while the country’s total 
income went up only 167%. The West’s 
share of the total income in the country in- 
creased from 12.4% in 1940 to 14.6% in 
1949, 

A detailed report for each state in the 
West is given by Dr. Robert R. Dockson, 
economist for the Western Home Office of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, from Department of Commerce data, as 
follows: 


CaLirorn1iA—Total income payments to 
individuals in California more than tripled 
from 1940 to 1949. On a per capita basis the 
state, with a figure of $1,665, led all others in 
the West except Nevada. This state’s dom- 
inance in the West is clearly apparent when 
it is recognized that nearly three-fifths of 
the total Western income payments are ac- 
counted for by California. 

WasHINGTON—The West’s second largest 
state, with approximately 12 per cent of total 
Western income payments, also saw its in- 
come more than triple from 1940 to 1949. 
The per capita level of $1,469 gave the state 
a rank of fourth in the West in 1949. 

Orecon—From 1940 to 1949 Oregon’s 
total income payments increased 231 per cent 
—the most rapid rate of increase of any of 


the three coastal states and the third most 
rapid among the Western states. Per capita 
income which was almost identical to the 
national average in 1940 increased until by 
1949 it was 9 per cent above the national 
figure. 

CoLtorapo—Only two Western states had 
slower rates of growth in total income from 
1940 to 1949 than Colorado. Despite this, the 
state’s income grew at a more rapid rate than 
for the whole United States and in 1949 was 
just short of being triple the 1940 figure. 
Per capita-wise Colorado stood below the 
national average in 1940 but approximately 
4 per cent above in 1949. 

Montana—Montana is the only state in 
the West whose income growth from 1940 to 
1949 was less rapid than the national aver- 
age. Even so the state’s 1949 income pay- 
ments were nearly two and one-half times 
those of 1940. 

Utran—Total income payments to indi- 
viduals in Utah more than tripled from 1940 
to 1949 while per capita income increased 
more than two and one-half times. 


ArIzoNA—This state enjoyed a more rapid 
rate of income growth from 1940 to 1949 
than any other Western state, though its 
margin over New Mexico was slight. As a 
result of this growth, Arizona moved from 
a rank of seventh among the Western states 
in 1940 (as measured by total income pay- 
ments) to fifth in 1949. While the per capita 
income is still relatively low, some progress 


given priority, the transfer of popula- 
tion Westward would have to stop far 
short of what it otherwise might be.” 
Since the war about one-fourth of 
all the residential building in the 
country has been in the eleven West- 
ern States. Perhaps it is due only to an 
increase in population that had to be 
housed somehow. On the other hand, 
it may partly be evidence that the 
West is the nation’s new home land. 
This residential boom and all its 
attendant street and utility connec- 
tion work have combined with indus- 
trial construction, highway building, 
long-distance oil and gas pipelines and 
the big public works programs in the 


has been made in raising it. In 1940 it was 
19 per cent below the national average; by 
1949 this differential was reduced to 12 per 
cent. 


IpaHo—Idaho’s total income payments 
increased from $232 million in 1940 to $707 
million in 1949, or at a rate almost equal to 
the Western rate. Per capita income of $1,- 
221, while more than 9 per cent below the 
nation average, has shown a relative im- 
provement since 1940 when it was 24 per 
cent below the national level. 


New Mexico—With an increase in income 
of 250 per cent from 1940 to 1949, New Mex- 
ico was second only to Arizona in the West. 
Furthermore, this state was the only one in 
the West that realized a substantial rate of 
increase in total income from 1948 to 1949. 
The per capita income in New Mexico is 
currently the lowest in the West but has 
greatly increased since 1940. 


Wyominc—During the 1940-49 period 
Wyoming’s total income payments increased 
at a slower rate than in any other Western 
state except Montana. Despite this fact, its 
rate was somewhat above the rate for the 
whole United States. From a per capita 
standpoint, Wyoming’s current figure of 
$1,481 places it third among the states of the 
West. 

Nevapa—Nevada, the smallest of the states 
economically, had the highest per capita in- 
come in the West from 1940 through 1949, 
Total income in Nevada increased from 1940 
to 1949 at a rate very comparable to that for 
the West as a whole. 


Total Income Tax Payments, Western States and U. S. Per Capita Income Tax Payments, by States and Total U. S. 
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West, such as the Grand Coulee, 
Hungry Horse and Davis dams and 
the Central Valley Project to hinge 
the Western industrial economy to a 
great extent on the tide of expansion. 

How much all this will be slowed 
down by the international situation 
remains to be seen. It is still too early 
to determine whether credit restric- 
tions will cut deeply into housing pro- 
grams; in fact, there is some appre- 
hension that private operations will 
merely be replaced by government 
programs. Other construction should 
keep on, some of it at an increased 
tempo. 


No Marked Effect Yet 


While the international situation 
has caused a heavy movement of trans- 
continental traffic through Pacific 
Coast ports and expanded employment 
at supply bases and naval shipyards, it 
has not yet had a marked effect on 
manufacturing operations. It seems 
unlikely that the World War II rush 
of workers Westward to aircraft plants 
and shipyards will be repeated on any 
similar scale. 

In the airframe establishments em- 
ployment is steadily increasing and 
when the full impact of the military 
program is felt, some months hence, 
these plants and those of the suppliers 
of parts and sub-assemblies will be 
heavily engaged. But much of the 
hand labor required in past years will 
no longer be required because of big 
steps forward in the way of mechaniza- 
tion. 

The shipbuilding jamboree of World 
War II never will be repeated. Today 
shipbuilding on the West Coast is ex- 
tinct, or practically so, but if Congress 
goes through with a program for 50 
merchant ships and wants them built 
quickly, some of the work unquestion- 
ably will be done in the West. Coast 
yards are looking forward to consider- 
able activity. First sign was the an- 
nounced intention of Kaiser to use 
Yard No. 3 at Richmond, Calif., for 
shipbuilding if occasion offers. Other 
likely spots would be the Marin-Ship 
yard at Sausalito, Calif., the Kaiser 
and other yards at Portland and some 
on Puget Sound. 

Mining has been greatly stimulated 
by the international situation, not only 
in increased demand for and produc- 


West Is Largest Single Home Building Area 


Chart and table below show Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
on postwar dwelling units authorized in urban areas. 


/n Thousands of Units 


TOTAL 
U. S. 


/n Thousands of Units 
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Wl. Wa. Wt 
U V1.4 V1. 
1947 1948 
9 Months of 
State 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Arizona eden : ; 2,465 2,202 2,376 1,419 1,754 
California ... es 82,935 82,301 95,902 78,032 83,986 
Colorado ....... : 8,347 4,949 5,812 7,256 10,029 
Idaho . 3,318 1,774 2,198 2,731 3,284 
Montana . anit : 2,040 1,336 1,399 1,503 1,509 
Nevada ....... ae ; 1,163 1,551 625 530 830 
New Mexico ....... 2,489 3,188 3,843 5,406 6,194 
I asc. ee. ; 6,915 5,673 6,469 5,651 6,462 
l tah - 4,154 2,573 2,978 3,460 4,513 
W ashington a 10,214 8,963 8,635 0,112 9,169 
Wyoming . : : f 1,063 637 1,259 1,231 1,746 
ToraLs Lavecssnenennnes 125,103 115,147 131,496 116,331 129,476 
Total United States . 528,505 506,170 531,292 606,330 448,771 
West % of National. 23.67% 22.74% 24.75% 19.18% 28.85% 


Significance of the 5-Year Total of 488,077 New Western Dwellings Translated into Materials and Supplies 


1 washstand . 488,077 
IE en, 488,077 
1 bath and shower comb. 488,077 
WI siesta siccconieeak ui 488,077 
1 laundry tray ........... seein . 488,077 
1 furnace (central heat). 488,077 


100 ft. heating duct and flue..(ft.) 48,807,700 
1500 ft. wire ......-(ft.) 73,211,850,000 
10 switches sect Sails dasa 4,880,770 


10 fixtures ....... 

100 ft. copper and/or 
galv. pipe..... (ft.) 48,807,770 

60-75 ft. cast iron pipe..(ft.) 29 to 36 million 

150 Ibs. caulking lead ..(Ibs.) 73,211,000 

4,000-5,000 ft. 


4,880,770 


sheetrock ...(Sq. ft.) 1,952,308,000 
to 2,440,385,000 
2 lock sets...... ; 976,154 
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8-10 latches 3.9 million 
to 4.8 million 

20-24 pr. hinges (not 
counting cupboards) (pr.) 9.7 million 
to 11.7 million 
300-400 Ibs. steel nails, etc...(tons) 732 to 976 
10-12 doors 4 4.8 million 
to 5.8 million 


1,000 sq. ft. lumber..........(bd. ft.) 488 million 
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tion of copper, lead and zinc, but also 
by new legislation partly exempting 
the mining of critical minerals from 


excess profits tax. 

Food processing industries, which 
might have been faced with surpluses, 
have had their marketing problem 
pretty much solved for them for the 
time being, and equipment for the 
1951 season has been purchased long 
in advance of the usual time for order- 
ing. 

Petroleum and wood products alike 
faced continued demand, with little 
likelihood of any change for a long 
time to come. 


Upturn Preceded War 


But industrial operations in the 
West, which had slowed down some- 
what in 1949, began an upward trend 
early in 1950, long before the Korean 
cloud appeared on the horizon, and 
most of the activity during the year 
was due entirely to other factors than 
the military situation. Pacific Coast 
industrial and commercial employ- 
ment reached an all-time record high 
of 4,530,000 in September, and con- 
tinued at the same level in October, 
instead of showing the usual drop of 
25,000 to 75,000 because of declines 
in canning and construction activities. 
In November the level was almost half 
a million above the same period a year 
ago, or 8% for California, 7% for 
Oregon and 8% for Washington. 
Longer working hours were reflected 
in higher average weekly earnings. 

Pacific Coast figures for industrial 
and commercial employment reported 


Mountain States Employment Breakdown 


(Figures in thousands) 
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TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS 
AND UTILITIES 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


1944 1945 1946 1947 


Charts on this and opposite page, courtesy U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for November 1950 are as follows: 


(In Thousands) 


1950 1949 
Nov. Nov. 
Toral 4,503.2 4,013.1 
Mining* . 38.3 37.3 
Contract Construction 313.3 237.0 
Manufacturing 1,147.8 1,004.1 
Interstate Railroads 127.4 119.9 
Other Transp., Com- 
munications & Utilities 297.3 227.6 
Wholesale and Retail 
Trade 1,086.0 1,012.6 
Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate 187.0 181.9 
Services and Misc. 564.2 498.6 
Government . 741.9 694.1 


*Includes petroleum extraction. 


Significant of the extent to which 
the West has been industrialized is the 
rank of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, according to the 1947 census of 
manufactures in the following lines. 

First place: aircraft and aircraft 
parts, motion pictures, pumps and 
compressors, refrigeration equipment 
and machinery, and canned sea food. 

Second place: women’s and misses’ 
outer-wear, pressed and blown glass, 
concrete and plaster products, auto- 
mobile assembly, automobile tire and 
tube production, storage batteries, 
jewelry and silverware, heating and 
plumbing equipment, millwork 
(wood), oil field machinery and tools. 

Third place: women’s and misses’ 
underwear, miscellaneous fabricated 
textiles, miscellaneous wood products, 
household furniture, newspaper pub- 
lishing, petroleum refining, pottery 
and related products, non-ferrous 


MANUFACTURING 
a 


foundries, tractors and farm machin- 
ery, construction and mining machin- 
ery, conveyor equipment. 

While the Stanford University pro- 
fessors previously referred to appar- 
ently had their eyes fixed on an era 
when farming would be pushed back 
east of the Mississippi River, records 
of the last 20 years indicate that in 
the Pacific Region food production is 
rapidly outdistancing the other eight 
regions of the country. Government 
figures show the following situation: 


Population— 
increased in United States 19% 
increased in Pacific Region.. 82% 
increased in Mountain States 23% 
increased in South Atlantic . 25% 


Livestock production— 





increased in United States 25% 
increased in South Central 54% 
increased in Pacific Region. 42% 
increased in Mountain States 16% 
Crop and pasture production 
increased in United States. 26% 
increased in Pacific Region . 70% 
increased in Mountain States 31% 
increased in South Atlantic . 35% 
increased in E. N. Central. 35% 
Gross farm production— 
increased in United States 25% 
increased in Pacific Region 63% 
increased in Mountain States 27% 
increased in South Atlantic .. 39% 
Total output for human use 
increased in United States. 40% 
increased in Pacific Region ..... 73% 
increased in Mountain States . 41% 
increased in South Atlantic .... . 52% 


As the West grows, electric energy 
demands continue to mount, with 
steam generation rapidly coming into 
the picture where the limits on eco- 
nomical hydro-electric capacity have 


Pacific Coast Pattern of Employment 


(Figures in thousands ) 
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been reached. This is generally true of 
the Pacific Southwest and Mountain 
states, although the Pacific Northwest 
will probably continue for a long time 
to depend mainly on hydro. In South- 
ern California, steam generation is the 
only new source of supply utilized, 
while in Northern California both 
hydro and steam are being developed, 
with the latter likely to outrun the 
former. 


Private Enterprise Revives 


Although several big multi-purpose 
dams are being constructed in the 
Pacific Northwest by the government, 
and the fight against Washington- 
dominated ‘‘valley authorities” is by 
no means won, there are signs that the 
pendulum is nearing the end of its long 
swing toward complete federal con- 
trol of the situation. 

A year ago the prospects for the 
private utilities appeared dim, but now 
these companies seem to be taking 
heart. Washington Water Power of 
Spokane is seeking Federal Power 
Commission permission to build a 
hydro-electric plant at Cabinet Gorge 
in Idaho, another private project is 
being planned for the Deschutes 
River in Oregon, California Oregon 
Power Company is at work on a hydro 
program, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. is agreeing to join with Chelan 
Public Utility District to increase 
capacity at Puget’s Rock Island plant 
on the Columbia River from 80,000 
kw. to 200,000, and it is reported that 
Pacific Power & Light of Portland may 
add new capacity. 


Aluminum Demands Heavy 


For a number of years the private 
utilities have been buying federal 
hydro power at rates cheaper than 
they could produce it themselves, but 
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IN MILLIONS 


IN MILLIONS 
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How the West’s Population Grows 


1940 
Montana 559,456 
Idaho 524,873 
Wyoming 250,742 
Colorado . 1,123,296 
New Mexico 531,818 
Arizona 499,261 
Utah 550,310 
Nevada 110,247 
Washington 1,736,191 
Oregon 1,089,684 


California 


Total Coast .. 


6,907,387 


9,733,262 


Employment Trends in the West 


(1950 figures 11 months only) 





1500 | 


Total Mountain 4,150,003 


Totat WEsT 13,883,265 


the government’s supply is more and 
more tied to national defense and other 
public objectives, with the result that 
the general industrial development of 
the area is beginning to suffer. As long 
as the aluminum and electro-chemical 
industries are using 43% of the total 
supply of power, with the likelihood 
of being given priority at any time, 
new enterprises hesitate to establish 
themselves. This may be one reason 


Estimated Gain 
1950 1960 1940-50 
587,337 600,000 27,881 
585,092 680,000 60,219 
288,200 345,000 37,458 
1,318,048 1,336,000 194,752 
677,152 700,000 145,334 
745,259 1,000,000 245,908 
686,797 810,000 136,487 
158,283 178,000 48,036 
2,363,289 2,918,000 627,098 
1,512,100 2,097,000 422,416 
10,490,000 13,250,000 3,582,613 
14,365,389 18,265,000 4,632,127 
5,046,168 5,649,000 896,165 
19,411,557 23,914,000 5,528,292 


why private utilities are beginning to 
be more active. 

If natural gas or oil should become 
available in the Pacific Northwest, as 
is extremely likely, it may be econom- 
ical to start building steam plants in 
an area where now all but 8% is hydro 
power. 

In the space of a year all the oil sur- 
plus in California has disappeared and 
inventories at the end of 1950 were 
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only about 90 days of overall supply, 
or 95 million barrels. This situation is 
due to the fact that California has been 
supplying 56% of the country’s mili- 
tary requirements for ships, aircraft 
and motor vehicles out of 16% of the 
crude oil production of the country. 
Military demand jumped from around 
70,000 barrels daily a year ago to 120,- 
000 barrels, but if this dropped off to 
a level of 100,000 barrels supply and 
demand would about be in balance. 

One of the reasons for the drain on 
California’s supply is its low price for 
bunker fuel oil for ships. Another in- 
creasing demand factor on California 
oil is its increasing use, along with 
natural gas, for fuel for generating 
electricity. Use of oil for this purpose 
has increased from negligible propor- 
tions before the war to 52,000 barrels 
daily in 1949, dropping off again in 
early 1950 because of an increased 
supply of natural gas, only to rise 
again later in the year. A third unex- 
pected demand in 1950 was the de- 
mothballing of steam locomotives be- 
cause the railroads did not have 
enough diesels to meet the increased 
traffic demands. 

Although the Pacific Northwest has 
been pretty much out of the petroleum 
picture, having to depend entirely on 
California for its gasoline, oil and 
grease supply, some changes may be in 
prospect. Standard Oil of California 
already has built a gasoline line to 
supply the Spokane area from Salt 
Lake City, and now General Petro- 
leum is talking about a refinery some- 
where in the Northwest region capable 
of producing 450,000 to 900,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline daily from Canadian 
crude oil. 


Future Gas and Oil 


Another plan under discussion is a 
refinery at Florence, Arizona, to be 
supplied by a pipeline from Texas 
with capacity of 200,000 barrels of 
crude oil daily. Two years or more ago 
a pipeline from Texas to help out 
Southern California refineries was pro- 
posed, but dropped out of sight when 
petroleum surpluses began to develop 
in California. Now it is being talked of 
again. 

California’s immediate demands for 
natural gas seem to have been met 
with the completion of one line from 
Texas to Southern California, and 
another to Northern California due to 
be finished this year. The long-term 
situation is rather uncertain, and the 
heavy investment required to import 
the Texas gas is resulting in higher 
rate levels. In Northern California, in- 
dustry takes the position that rates for 
interruptible service are too high, be- 
cause the service is inferior while the 
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unit cost to the utility for delivering 
gas in large volume is low. 

The $64 question in natural gas is 
the Pacific Northwest, where long de- 
lays in getting authorization to import 
natural gas from Alberta have re- 
sulted in proposals to bring gas a much 
greater distance from Texas. Once 
Texas gas was in use, there would be 
no hope of Alberta finding a market 
for its surplus gas, and this competi- 
tive factor may speed up decisions by 
the Alberta and Ottawa authorities. 

Opinions that the West was con- 
siderably behind the East and Middle 
West in its management techniques 
were confirmed last year through 
studies of operating methods and prac- 
tices conducted by Western Industry. 


Questionnaires filled out by 211 plants 
in the three Coast states, Idaho, Utah 
and Colorado substantiated this be- 
lief. It was found that Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the influence of the air- 
craft industry is widespread, made a 
much better showing than other areas. 

Industrial engineers consider this to 
be merely a natural time lag, in view 
of the fact that industry in the West 
is much younger. But the fact that the 
West is not asleep by any means, and 
that its industrial youthfulness is also 
accompanied by youthful enthusiasm 
is evidenced in the report on West 
Coast meetings on ratings of time 
study last May. At two meetings in 
Los Angeles the attendance was 54% 
greater than anywhere in the country. 


Neck-and-Neck Postwar Race in California 


os Angeles County Oni 


Southern Coli fornig me 


New Industries 4x paonsions 


y 


Nor thern Coli fornia 





Millions ef Delars 


YEAR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NorTHERN CALIFORNIA GRAND 
(Los Angeles County only) Tota. 

New New FOR 
Industries Expansions Total Industries Expansions Total STATE 


1945.... 34,742,000 48,905,230 83,647,230 68,081,248 69,418,120 137,499,368 $221,146,868 
1946.... 67,282,006 88,511,486 155,793,492 70,020,155 67,085,548 137,105,703 292,899,195 
1947.... 69,852,000 54,959,500 124,811,500 81,670,425 71,863,103 155,533,528 280,345,038 
1948... 19,661,000 52,520,500 72,181,500 29,863,500 74,713,500 104,577,000 176,758,500 
1949... 45,543,000 47,872,500 93,415,500 30,637,600 69,777,070 100,414,670 193,830,170 
1950*.. 21,612,000 72,073,250 93,685,250 13,900,900 83,105,901 97,006,801 190,692,051 


*Southern California 11 months; Northern California 10 months. 


SEATTLE INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PERMITS 
(covering only the factory itself, not the land, equipment and other investment) 
1945. sccsssonces op SOS 1947 . . $450,800 1949 . . $625,500 
1946 1,206,290 1948 96,000 ee 180,700 


110 months. 
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still greater construction programs and 


TOMORROW'S WEST— 


Increasing population pressures compel 


a higher scale of capital outlays 


HE words “West” and “‘growth”’ 

: have long been associated. This 
is because the rate of growth of 

the West has consistently exceeded the 
national rate by a very substantial 


margin, decade after decade, through- 
out the past 100 years. 


During the last ten year period, 
population growth in the eleven West- 
ern states amounted to 5% million, a 
40 per cent increase. The West grew 
nearly 4 times as fast as the rest of 
the nation. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the nation’s population increase was 
accounted for by the West. 


There is every reason to believe 
that the West will continue to grow 
rapidly during the next decade. This 
belief is based, in part, on an expected 
high level of economic activity and 
sustained population growth through- 
out the nation. It further recognizes 
that the West will continue to attract 
an inflow of people from the rest of the 
nation because the West is a pleasant 
place in which to live, has or can de- 
velop the required natural resources, 
and is capable of providing employ- 
ment opportunities to support a grow- 
ing population. 

The objective of this article is to 


speculate on a few aspects of the mean- 
ing to the West of further population 


growth, rather than to forecast pre- 
cisely how much Western population 
will grow. However, since some bench 
mark should be established, it has been 
assumed that the population of the 
eleven Western states will increase by 
5 million between 1950 and 1960. This 
figure is in line with the rate of growth 


By 


B. E. 
ETCHEVERRY 


Director, 
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experienced during the past four post- 
war years and is within the range of 
previously published estimates. More- 
over, it is a good round figure. 

How much is 5 million? Only 
states have a population exceeding 
million. Slightly less than 5 million 
people live in New Jersey. Five million 
is a little over one-fourth of the present 
Western population. 

Five million new Westerners means 
a great deal to the economy of the 
West. Primarily it means homes for 
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the new families, schools for the chil- 
dren, factories for the wage earners, 
hospitals, stores, utilities and a multi- 
tude of other capital goods. 


Capital Outlays 


Total outlay for capital goods re- 
quired by these five million new resi- 
dents during the next decade is esti- 
mated at $35 billion, or $7,000 per 
capita, in late 1950 prices. This figure 
is frankly a doorknob estimate which 
could easily vary in either direction by 
as much as $5 billion, but it does give 
some idea of the possible magnitude 
of the effect of population growth on 
Western capital requirements. 

The largest single requirement will 
be residential housing. Five million 
people is equivalent to about 1,700,000 
families. Homes for these families at 
current construction costs of about 
$8,500 will cost $14 billion, 40 per cent 
of the total of all capital goods outlays. 


The new Western pcpulation will 
not only have to be housed, it will have 
to be employed. For example, on the 
basis of current trends, about 7 per 
cent of the 5 million new residents will 
be employed in industry. New factory 
buildings and equipment on the aver- 
age cost about $10 thousand per em- 
ployee. On this basis the capital in- 
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How Population Growth and Construction Are Related 


Per Cent New 
Change in Construction 
Popu!ation per 1240 
1949-1950 Resident 
California 51.9% $2,134 
Florida 44.6 1,889 
Oregon 38.8 544 
Washington 36.1 083 
Maryland 27.6 
Other W. So. 
Central 
Utah 
Other Mountain 
Virginia 
Me, ae 
Michigan 
Texas 
Colorado 
New Jersey 
Indiana 14.4 
11 Western States 39.8 1,87 
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Per Cent New 
Change in Construction 
Population per 1940 
1949-1950 Resident 
Ohio . : 14.4% $ 916 
Tennessee 12.6 1,085 
Other New Eng... 11.9 756 
Other So. Atl. 10.8 681 
Illinois 10.0 864 
Georgia ....... 9.9 688 
New York 904 669 
Rhode Island 9.3 920 
Wisconsin 9.0 780 
Massachusetts 8.1 668 
Minnesota . 6.3 808 
Pennsylvania 5.7 687 
RNG ni OP 703 
Other E. So. 
Central a 
Other W. No. 


Central oa 959 


Data on construction are not available for some individual states for all years. 
These are grouped into areas as follows: Other W. So. Central—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma; Other Mountain—Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming; Other New England—Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont; Other So. Atlantic—Delaware, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, W. Virginia; 
Other E. S. Central—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi; Other W. No. Central— 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


vestment required to support 350,000 
new industrial workers will approxi- 
mate $314 billion. 

Many other new residents, possibly 
500,000, will be employed in stores, 
banks, warehouses, restaurants, filling 
stations and garages. The buildings 
and equipment required for these and 
other commercial activities will cost 
another 3 billion dollars. 


More Billions 


Another important segment of the 
new population will be children and 
young people in school. This group 
will account for about one-fourth of 
the total, or 1,200,000. At a cost of 
$1,500 per student, the capital outlay 
required for new schools and colleges 
will amount to nearly $2 billion. 

There will probably be about 250,- 
000 new public employees among the 
new residents. About 50,000 of these 
will be employed in the previously 
mentioned schools and colleges. The 
public buildings in which the other 
200,000 will work will cost, at about 
$6,700 per employee, a total of $1144 
billion. 

These new homes, factories, com- 
mercial buildings, schools and other 
buildings must be served by additional 
public utilities, including water, sew- 
age, electric power, gas, and telephone 
systems, costing about $5 billion. 

More Power 

Westerners use a tremendous and 
ever increasing quantity of electric 
power. Per capita consumption may 
reach 4,000 kilowatt hours annually 
by 1960. At this rate the 5,000,000 
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new residents will use about 20 billion 
kwh. of electric power in 1960, The 
production of this much power would 
require the installation of 414 million 
kw. of generating capacity, together 
with related transmission, distribution 
and generating plants. The capital out- 
lay, at $500 per kw. of capacity, would 
approximate $21 billion. 

These projects have been selected to 
illustrate the magnitude of the capital 
outlay required to support 5 million 
new residents. They will cost about 


$29 billion. An additional outlay of 
about $6 billion will be needed to pro- 
vide other facilities, such as hospitals, 
health centers, parks, theatres, sta- 
diums, highways and streets, business 
motor vehicles, airports, and oil pipe 
lines. 


More Construction 


Another illustration of the effect of 
population growth on the Western 
economy is furnished by the relation- 
ship between population growth and 
construction during the decade of the 
forties. During this period the West, 
in which only 10'% per cent of the 
nation’s population resided in 1940, 
accounted for over 20% of the nation’s 
construction. Nearly three-fourths of 
this Western construction apparently 
was associated with population growth. 

The reason for the relationship be- 
tween population growth and construc- 
tion is readily apparent. In an area 
which is not growing, construction is 
limited to the needs of the existing 
population. Old structures must be 
replaced, repaired or modernized. To 
the extent that the existing population 
raises its living standards—for ex- 
ample, consumes more power or natu- 
ral gas—new structures must be pro- 
vided. A large portion of the total con- 
struction in the United States falls in 
this category, probably about one-half 
of the national total during the decade 
of the forties. 


On the other hand, in a growing 
area, a plus factor is added in the form 
of construction associated with new 
residents. This is a very potent factor 
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Work starts on Lever’s $25 million factory in L. A. (above) but $620 million is needed for 11/2 million new telephones for the West. 


because these new additions to the 
population need new homes and new 
services right away, not at some re- 
mote future date. 

This analysis is somewhat over- 
simplified. There are no large areas in 
these dynamic United States in which 
there is no population growth. Even in 
those states where the total state popu- 
lation decreased between 1940 and 
1950, individual counties and sub- 
urban areas recorded substantial popu- 
lation gains. 

Moreover, it just is not possible to 
distinguish between those cases where 
new construction results in population 
gains and those cases where population 
gains result in new construction. For 
example, new hydro-electric power 
plants in the Northwest attracted new 
aluminum reduction plants, which in 
turn attracted workers and their fami- 
lies. The new families then needed 
homes and stores. To complete the 
circle, more electric power plants are 
needed to serve these homes and stores. 


The Record Makes It Apparent 


The results of the relationship be- 
tween popuation growth and construc- 
tion are quite readily apparent in the 
record for the last decade. The accom- 
panying table and chart show by 
states and areas the dollar amount of 
new construction per capita during the 
ten years 1940 through 1949 together 
with the percentage gain in population 
between 1940 and 1950. The per cap- 
ita figures are based on the population 
in the state at the beginning of the 
period. Taking California for example, 
the 1940 population was 6,907,000, 
the dollar amount of construction from 
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1940 through 1949 totaled $14,738,- 
000,000 or $2,134 per 1940 resident. 

This table and chart show very 
clearly that states and areas in which 
large percentage population gains were 
recorded had far more construction per 
1940 resident than the slowly growing 
states and areas. In every case where 
the population gain exceeded 17 per 
cent, per capita construction exceeded 
$1,000. 

In states and areas which gained less 
than 17% in population, per capita 
construction fell short of $1,000 in all 
except one state. In that state, Ten- 
nessee, the relationship was distorted 
by heavy expenditures on T.V.A., a 
factor which was reflected in public 
construction expenditures of $705 per 
capita. If corrections were made for 
unusual expenditures of this type the 
relationship between population gains 
and construction would be even more 
apparent. 

The diagonal line on the chart ex- 
presses the relationship between new 
construction and population growth 
during the forties. The construction 
associated with each resident added 
during the decade was about six times 
as large as the construction associated 
with each member of the population at 
the beginning of the period. On this 
basis it appears that about 71% of the 
construction in the West from 1940 
through 1949 was associated with 
population growth. 

Incidentally, some comment is war- 
ranted concerning the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the conclusion that 
construction associated with popula- 
tion growth during the decade of the 
forties amount to $3,218 per added 


resident, and the conclusion that the 
total capital outlay in late 1950 dol- 
lars per new resident during the next 
decade will amount to about $7,000. 

One major factor is that the figure 
for the past decade would be close to 
$5,000 if it were expressed in terms of 
current construction costs, as dis- 
tinguished from the average level of 
costs during the forties. The other 
principal reason is about one-third of 
the amount of capital outlays consists 
of expenditures for durable machinery 
and equipment and other items which 
are not included in construction. 


The Boom May Be Greater 


The preceding remarks have been 
limited to an effort to highlight the 
importance of population growth as a 
factor stimulating Western construc- 
tion and other capital outlays. Time 
and space do not permit more than a 
passing reference to other aspects of 
Western population growth. One is 
that a growing area attracts new enter- 
prise and new venture capital. Another 
is that because the West will be nearly 
twice as populous in 1960 as it was in 
1940, many manufacturers who prior 
to World War II did not find the 
Western market large enough to sup- 
port a large scale economical opera- 
tion will now find it desirable to locate 
plants here. 

In summary, it is quite apparent 
that during the next decade the West, 
given national prosperity and a popu- 
lation increase of 5 million, can antici- 
pate another boom in construction and 
other capital outlays, possibly even 
greater than the one experienced dur- 
ing the forties. 
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I 
Wage Trends 


AGE TRENDS are uni- 
formly upward in all urban 
areas of the West. The be- 


ginning of the war in Korea brought a 
marked response in the course of col- 
lective bargaining settlements. 

Prior to July Ist, most collective 
bargaining agreements were being set- 
tled for modest wage increases; in 
some areas mostly at 5¢ per hour or 
less, and in other areas at 6’4¢ and 
72¢ per hour and less. In all areas 
a substantial number of contracts 
were being settled without general 
wage increases, although some of these 
carried improvements in “fringe bene- 
fits’ such as holidays or vacations. 
Other non-wage settlements were 
based upon the granting of welfare 
plans. 

Most bargaining in the early part of 
the year was conducted against a back- 
ground of an adequate labor supply, 
whereas now there is widespread an- 
ticipation of labor shortages, particu- 
larly of skilled workers. 

With the advent of war in Korea the 
collective bargaining wage trend made 
an about-face. ‘“‘No-increase”’ settle- 
ments have almost disappeared; the 
level of most wage increases has 
climbed to between 8 and 13 cents; 
and unions settling prior to the begin- 
ning of the Korean war for lesser 
amounts are somewhat unhappy. The 
cost of living has begun to climb again 
and labor shortages are anticipated. 

Over all is the imminence of Fed- 
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eral wage and price controls. This out- 
look has led unions to ask for much 
greater wage increases in current bar- 
gaining. Employers in most areas have 
been requested in many instances to 
grant “voluntary” or “interim” wage 
increases. This has been done in a 
number of instances, the most notable 
on the West Coast being the aircraft 
industry and the pulp and paper man- 
ufacturing industry. 

With respect to “voluntary” or “in- 
terim” increases, it should be noted 
that many agreements provide for in- 
stalment increases, i.e., an increase is 
given on the completion of negotia- 
tions, and additional automatic in- 
creases are to be granted at specified 
dates in the future. In some instances 
current increases are being made effec- 





THIS ANALYSIS of labor trends 
in the West is based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent by Western Indus- 
try to the principal employers’ or- 
ganizations in the area. All replies 
were carefully analyzed by a thor- 
ough and highly-qualified student 


of industrial relations. 





tive at a date prior to the termination 
date of the contract. This is being 
done because of the fear of a wage 
freeze in the near future. 

The so-called General Motors type 
of escalator clause has not become 
common in the Western States but 
there is some tendency toward longer- 
term agreements with provision for 


A special survey 


shows that 


bargaining pressures 


may reach peak 


in April 


one or more reopenings or for auto- 
matic increases on specified dates. 


II 
The Year 1950 Was a "Peaceful" Year 


Almost every area in the Western 
States enjoyed a relatively peaceful 
year in terms of labor-management 
relations. This was not an easy year, 
at least for employers; the rising 
tempo of the defense program accom- 
panied by increases in price levels and 
a tightened labor market meant 
tougher bargaining conditions and 
more wage increases. 

It was an uneasy situation calling 
for bargaining skills of a high order 
with many employers willing to “buy” 
labor peace, if necessary, to maintain 
maximum production. This was the 
last half of 1950; the first half was 
different. Business conditions for some 
Western industries were not first rate 
and partial employment was not un- 
common. Small wage increases and a 
concern for security measures char- 
acterized bargaining in the first half 
of 1950. 


III 


Employer Attitudes Toward Wage 
and Salary Controls 


Although employers are by no means 
unanimous in their attitudes toward 
the imposition of Federal wage and 
salary controls, there is general oppo- 
sition to controls in principle. There is 
general agreement also that wage and 
price controls, if found to be neces- 
sary, should be imposed simulta- 
neously. Undesirable as wage and 
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salary controls may be, there was a 
preponderance of opinion that such 
controls were inevitable in the present 
circumstances, It was simply a matter 
of time. 


Only a small minority believed that 
the program of indirect controls under 
which we have been operating should 
be continued as our main attack upon 
the problem of inflation. A more vig- 
orous program of taxation and credit 
controls was advocated by supporters 
of this view, with direct controls to be 
considered only as a last resort. An 
equally small minority expressed the 
opposite view that direct controls were 
overdue and should be imposed with- 
out further delay. 


If and when direct controls are in- 
voked, it was believed that precau- 
tions must be taken to insure that the 
agencies involved should not be self- 
perpetuating but of a temporary 
nature; that any orders and directives 
issued should be of a _ temporary 
nature; and that provision be made for 
reversion to normal peace-time pro- 
cedures with the passing of the emer- 
gency. 

There was a general expectancy 
that, when and if Federal wage and 
salary regulations arrive, they will be 
administered by a tripartite board and 
not by an all-public board. In several 
instances there was strong support ex- 
pressed for an all-public board respon- 
sible for making and enforcing wage 
stabilization policies and a separate 
tripartite board to handle labor dis- 
putes. 


Regardless of personal preference 
there was general anticipation that 
future wage controls will be a counter- 
part of those under which we operated 
in the last war period. 


In any event whether tripartite or 
all-public, the board policies should 
give full recognition to the character- 
istics of local labor market areas and 
controls should not be used to estab- 
lish uniform wage rates on a country- 
wide basis. This fear was expressed in 
several instances. 


IV 
The Outlook for Bargaining in 1951 


The opinion was strong that bar- 
gaining pressures in Western States 
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“Most unbiased studies,” reported one employers’ association,” have indicated that of 
all economic classes in our nation, farmers and labor have benefited most in last year.” 


would reach a critical level in April 
and continue for some months after- 
wards. The strong possibility of gov- 
ernment controls was welcomed by 
many who were conscious of the em- 
ployers’ weakened bargaining position 
under war-time conditions. This situa- 
tion is noted as a basis for the granting 
of “interim” or voluntary wage in- 
creases during the term of existing 
contracts. In some areas and certain 
industries the concern for scarce man- 
power has already resulted in wide- 
spread voluntary wage increases to 
“beat the wage freeze.” 


Current union demands are making 
full use of the pending wage controls. 
One person described the present situ- 
ation as one in which the union’s atti- 
tude is to “get all you can in money 
before bargaining processes are re- 
stricted by government regulations.” 
As a result, the demand for welfare 
plans has declined to a large extent. 
It is expected that this trend will con- 
tinue with the advent of wage controls, 
at least at first. As the wage increasing 
potentialities of the various govern- 
mental wage formulae become ex- 
hausted it is believed that there may 


be a swing back to welfare plans and 
other such “‘fringe”’ conditions as oc- 
curred in the last war. 

It is apparent that bargaining on 
welfare plans has become widespread 
in most areas of the Western States. 
A number of the unions, notably the 
Teamsters and the Retail Clerks have 
obtained plans covering a large part 
of their membership in this area. On 
the other hand there have been very 
few pensions plans negotiated in the 
Western States. 

From almost every quarter there 
was a strong feeling of uncertainty and 
fear of the coming year. When will we 
have price and wage controls? Will 
they be like those we had last time or 
different? Will escalator cost of living 
clauses be allowed or not? Will the 
Board be tripartite or all-public? 
When will the Government begin to 
place orders for war materials in this 
area? Will we have the manpower 
necessary to do the job? What about 
raw material shortages? These and 
many other similar questions are 
uppermost in the employer’s mind as 
we enter the year 1951 under the 
threat of all-out war. 
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TRANSPORTATION — 


Enough cars and trucks to go around if there's 


some hustle at loading and unloading points 


R. INDUSTRIALIST, you 
Mikes greatly on the use of 

transportation, but do you 
stand with those in your group who 
are to be counted as not being trans- 
portation minded? 

Are you inclined to consider there is 
plenty of transportation and that a 
little waste here and there is of small 
consequence? 

If such is the case, you probably 
have never experienced the misfortune 
to see the plant of your dreams closed 
down for the reason you just simply 
couldn’t get transportation to bring in 
your raw materials, or conversely, take 
your goods away to the market place. 
Actually it is a good bet that you have 
enjoyed the good fortune of receiving 
all the transportation you wanted for 
your goods and your personal travel— 
precisely when and where you wanted 
it. 

Under such conditions, it is perhaps 
pardonable if a spirit of taking trans- 
portation for granted has set in. A 
“taking it for granted” that transpor- 
tation will be ever-ready at hand, like 
your water and electric lights and all 
those things which come so easily in 
our land of the “haves” and which are 
so difficult to obtain in the lands of 
the “have-nots.” 


Watch the Signals! 


Stop, look, and listen, Mr. Indus- 
trialist! You may be nearing a point 
whereby as early as the year to come 
you and many others may suddenly be 
in the category of a transportation 
“have-not.” Yes, you can find yourself 
there with the sudden realization that 
you have disregarded the many signs 
that have been placed and sounded be- 
fore you as a warning that all may not 
be well in the field of transportation. 

The commerce of the United States 
is one of the great wonders of all time. 
Its tremendous scope, variety, and 
vitality are due to the intelligent and 
favorable combination of many things 
such as soil, resources and climate, 
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opportunity for free business enter- 
prise and the great American “know 
how.” However, no one of these things, 
nor all of them put together, could 
have brought forth the national com- 
merce upon which our way of life is 
founded if there had not been de- 
veloped simultaneously a nationwide 
network of transportation, embracing 
all types of carriers, adequate to the 
needs of the nation. 


The Situation ls Abnormal 


This national network of transport, 
or if you please, this transportation 
machine, is itself one of the greatest 
productions brought forth by the mind 
and body of man. For example, to get 
the perspective right, let us picture this 
machine as having two basic parts: 
(1) “for-hire” transport, the prime 
mover, and (2) the part of propri- 
etary transport, the secondary mover. 

On the “for-hire” side, there are 
probably about 1,000,000 motor 
trucks, about 1.7 million freight cars, 
drawn by about 42,000 locomotives 
over about 400,000 miles of track, and 
in addition the service facilities of air- 
lines, ocean and inland waterways and 
pipe lines, including of course the pas- 
senger services of those who supply 
this type of transport. 

On the proprietary side there are 
about 4,000,000 motor trucks in pri- 
vate fleets, about 2,000,000 trucks on 
the farms, over 300,000 trucks in Fed- 
eral, State, and local Government serv- 
ice, plus over 100,000 trucks in various 
services of the railroads. 


In composite this transportation 
machine is made up of nearly 10,000,- 
000 freight carrying units. Obviously 
this makes the nation’s transport ca- 
pacity an operation of most formidable 
proportions and importance. This 
would be all to the good under normal 
conditions, but what is happening is 
that now we are trying to fight another 
war and at the same time hang on to 
the luxury of a peace-time economy. 
Perhaps we can do this in some cate- 
gories. We will find it most difficult to 
do so in the province of transportation 
and the strain is already beginning to 
have its effect on transportation in 
general and particularly transporta- 
tion that is supplied by the railroads. 


Too Little and Too Late? 


Despite the tremendous develop- 
ment of truck transportation in size, 
strength and dependability during 
recent years, the railroads continue to 
provide the solid core of our land 
transportation system. As the railroads 
go, so goes the welfare of our country. 

This can be best evidenced by the 
paralysis of life and industry that sets 
in with a nationwide railroad strike of 
cumulative effectiveness, or even dur- 
ing a localized railroad strike. This is 
also evidenced by noticing to whom 
the military and heavy industry turns 
for mass transportation in times of 
emergency. The point has already been 
reached where the railroads are reflect- 
ing in their operations the sudden im- 
pact of a war-impelled increase in car 
loadings and a demand for cars which 
must be met for the present with to- 
day’s supply of equipment. 

The railroads of the country are 
meeting the issue squarely. Last Feb- 
ruary—a time incidentally when there 
was a surplus of more than 200,000 
cars—the number of cars awaiting 
repair throughout the nation was about 
140,000. By now this number could be 
below 100,000, despite additional cars 
going into repair shops. As a step of 
longer range, the railroads have agreed 
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upon a goal of increasing the number 
of cars from 1,728,000 to 1,850,000 by 
new construction. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this program will take about 
three years to complete. It is hoped 
there will be no impediment in the flow 
of materials required to do the work. 


How Short Can They Get? 


Much can happen in three years. 
Already there are car shortages. What 
will happen if there comes a full scale 
war effort? 


Some will say that under such con- 
ditions rail transportation capacity 
would more nearly meet the demand 
than it does now. In their opinion, this 
would occur because: (1) full mobili- 
zation would not necessarily mean an 
increase in total production as there 
would be a shift from civilian to war 
production; (2) but even more im- 
portantly car-wise, America would 
probably return to a six day work- 
week and this in itself would yield 
about 175,000 cars to the fleet. Others 
will say that again the whole situation 
is a case of “too little and too late” 
and we had better prepare well for the 
worst. 


Let us hope and trust those who say 
the latter are wrong. At the same time, 
it would be prudent to assume they 
are right and, through preparing our- 
selves for the worst, we shall contrib- 
ute in great measure to obtaining the 
best. Let us start our program on the 
foundation of eliminating to the full- 
est extent possible the misuse and 
waste of transportation. 


What You Can Do 


Now here is where you come in, Mr. 
Industrialist. Perhaps your plant has 
the finest and most up-to-date facili- 
ties for producing goods or materials 
of the highest quality. You may feel 
certain of this point, but are you sure 
that your plant is not one where con- 
structive interest ceased when the 
point was reached where transporta- 
tion facilities were to start, and as a 
consequence, these facilities were left 
to come along like an ugly stepchild, 
unblessed and unappreciated? 


An Educational Tour 


If there is any doubt in your mind 
about this situation, it might be most 
revealing if you were to take a walk 
through your plants one of these days 
soon with the purpose in mind of de- 
termining whether your transportation 
facilities do justice to your other facili- 
ties and whether they can be consid- 
ered a contribution to the defense 
effort from the standpoint of economic 
utilization of transportation equip- 
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ment. In doing this it would be well 
to make particular note of items such 
as the following: 


1. Are your spur tracks laid out in an effi- 
cient pattern, so as to eliminate unneces- 
sary switching and car handling delays? 
Is all of your trackage properly ballasted 
and are rails in good condition to avoid 
derailments ? 


2. Do you find your yard personnel and rail- 
road switch crews working in a spirit of 
friendly cooperation? It is most impor- 
tant that they do so. 


3. Are inbound loaded railroad cars, par- 
ticularly box cars, cleaned out by your 
personnel after unloading? There is much 
of the spirit of “Let George do it” be- 
tween shippers in this regard. As a conse- 
quence, railroads have to handle such cars 
for cleaning and the resulting delay can 
have real effect on the general car supply. 
It is hard to believe that cases have been 
found where consideration for others was 
so lacking that shippers engaged in the 
practice of loading warehouse refuse and 
trash into outbound empty box cars as a 
means of disposal. 


4. Are railroad cars loaded and unloaded 
promptly? This equipment is not in- 
tended to be used for warehousing pur- 
poses, and every day saved by the prompt 
release of cars is a direct contribution to 
the national car pool. 


5. Are cars loaded to full capacity in those 
cases where such can be done by future 
planning on the part of your people, con- 
sistent with the type of lading and con- 
ditions at destination? 


And while you are at it, it would be 
well to look at your facilities for han- 


dling transport trucks, making obser- 
vation of the following: 


1. Are truck roadways located efficiently so 


that trucks can reach your unloading and 
loading facilities without undue delay ? 


nN 


. Are the relations between your people 
and truck drivers cordial and coopera- 
tive? This is important in the same meas- 
ure as it is with railroad switch crews. 


3. Are your receiving, loading and dispatch- 


ing facilities and procedures fully ade- 
quate to avoid delays to transport trucks 
after they reach the facilities? Many a 
load has been left on a shipper’s dock be- 
cause in times of rush or equipment short- 
age, trucks have gone to other shippers 
where quick dispatch could be depended 
upon. 


And in general: 


1. Are your inbound and outbound shipping 
facilities being used six days per week, 
at least when cars are at hand to be 
unloaded or loaded, or when multiple 
truckload shipments can be received or 
dispatched? In the case of railroad cars 
the one extra day per week would pro- 
vide about 175,000 more cars for service. 

2. Last, but surely not least, are your people 
seeing to it that carriers are doing their 
share by all the means at their command 
commensurate with what your people are 
doing to cooperate? This is important 
and it will usually be found that carriers 
are giving wholehearted cooperation to 
shippers where the Golden Rule prevails. 


Yes, Mr. Industrialist, take this long 
look at your part of the transportation 
machine and see to it that your part 
is strong and in good order. Do this 
thoroughly and in the days to come 
you will probably be most thankful 
that you spent some time in this re- 
gard. 


Union Pacific's present car building program will add 4,500 cars. This Denver assembly 
operation, is a freight car with doors being swung into position with a gantry crane. 
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WESTERN STEEL— 


Capacity gaining on the tonnage required, but 


the West is still short of steel of many kinds 


URING 1949, the U. S. pro- 
Dp duced nearly half the finished 

steel produced in the entire 
world. It is encouraging to see our 
forward looking steel making men 
casting around and finding the raw 
materials which will assure this coun- 
try an ample steel supply. With the 
steel companies planning to raise their 
annual capacity 9.4 million tons dur- 
ing the next two years to 109,963,000 
tons, we will need about 153,500,000 
tons of iron ore annually and about 
117,000,000 tons of coal. 


Steel manufacture in the Western 
States started slowly, but, with the in- 
crease in population, it became evident 
to large capital that sizable production 
here would be not only justified but 
advisable. 

Almost exactly 100 years ago the 
Mormons discovered the great iron 
ore deposits of Southern Utah, built a 
crude blast furnace and produced the 
first pig iron made in the West. Small 
companies began producing steel on 
the Coast in the 1880s, but it was not 
until 1930 that Bethlehem and U. S. 
Steel came into the Western picture, 
when the former bought plants at Los 
Angeles, ‘San Francisco and Seattle, 
and the-latter purchased Columbia 
Steel’s mill at Pittsburg and the 
Llewellyn Iron Works at Torrance. 


Enlargement of these facilities to 
provide more tonnage and a greater 
diversification of product proceeded 
continuously in the next decade until, 
in 1940, their capacity, together with 
two or three independent mills, were 
producing upwards of 600,000 tons of 
finished steel a year. 

In 1942, the Kaiser Steel Corpora- 
tion built the plant at Fontana, Cali- 
fornia, primarily for the production of 
steel for ships, shells and other war 
materials. 


In the period of eight years follow- 
ing, the total Pacific Coast producing 
capacity was pushed up to about 2,- 
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800,000 tons. This includes the output 
of the Pacific States Steel and Judson- 
Pacific plants in the San Francisco 
area. The increase has been brought 
about by the construction of many 
new open hearth furnaces, enlarge- 
ment of others and the recent installa- 
tion of the West’s two largest electric 
steel-making furnaces at Bethlehem 
Pacific’s Los Angeles plant. 

In 1940, the West was using about 
2,200,000 tons of finished steel a year, 
and 28% of it was produced here. In 
1949, the consumption had increased 
to 5,000,000 tons, with 56% being 
home-produced. From this, we may 
see that the steel making capacity is 
gaining on the tonnage required, which 
is certainly encouraging. 


Diversification Continues 


In this process of increasing the 
tonnage produced has come about a 
great diversification of product until 
today we have mills at Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco area, Los Angeles 
area, Fontana, California, Geneva, 
Utah, and Pueblo, Colorado, produc- 
ing hot rolled products from the small- 
est bar up to 20” I beam and from the 
lightest sheet to 3” plates. There are 
also extensive wire drawing plants and 
modern bolt, nut and nail plants well 
distributed from the north to the south 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Two years ago, the Columbia Steel 
Company opened its new sheet and tin 
plate mill at Pittsburg, California, and, 


by so doing, contributed one of the 
most important helps to the develop- 
ment of the West. This plant, with its 
cold reduction mill and complete fin- 
ishing facilities, added cold-reduced 
sheet steel, as well as cold-reduced tin 
plate and cold-reduced galvanized 
sheets, to the long list of products al- 
ready being produced at Pittsburg. 
There are nine steel mills doing both 
processing and finishing and one doing 
finishing alone in the West, but Co- 
lumbia only produces tin plate in this 
area. 

Geneva Steel Company has been 
contributing heavily to the West’s de- 
velopment by furnishing most of the 
hot-rolled coils used in the cold-reduc- 
tion plant at Pittsburg, as well as a 
considerable tonnage of structural 
shapes and plates. In fact, their ton- 
nage of plates for the building of large 
diameter expanded pipe for natura 
gas lines has been very heavy. This im- 
mediate need of the last few years has 
been one of the reasons there were not 
more sheets made. 


Kaiser Steel at Fontana was 
equipped when it was built in 1942 to 
roll plates, structural shapes and shell 
billets. Expansions since have added 
facilities for the rolling of merchant 
mill products, skelp, hot-rolled strip 
and sheet, cold-rolled strip and sheet, 
and continuous weld small diameter 
pipe. 

Bethlehem’s three mills have in- 
creased their capacity 105% since 
1930 and now produce about 780,000 
tons annually. Their bolt and nut 
plants at all three plants are effective 
in filling this great need and their new 
wire mill at Los Angeles is finding a 
ready market for its product. 


Independent mills in the eleven 
Western States are an element to be 
considered in the reinforcing bar, 
small shape and rail market. They 
have been increasing their capacity 
and are very active in the market. 
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These mills include Pacific States Steel 
and Judson Pacific in the San Fran- 
cisco area; the Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mill at Seattle; and the Oregon 
Steel Mills at Portland, which are both 
electric furnace operations. Included 
in the independent group are the 
Kaiser and the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. at Pueblo, Colorado. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. plan to 
spend upwards of $26 million on their 
steel plant and coal mining properties. 
Projects include two new open hearth 
furnaces, a new high-speed 10” rolling 
mill and a new coal mine. Capacity 
after these improvements are com- 
pleted will be 1,645,000 tons, the larg- 
est of any independent in the West. 


Factors Favoring West 


This increase of 2,200,000 tons of 
steel-making capacity in the West dur- 
ing the last ten years is most gratify- 
ing to all manufacturers and fabri- 
cators of steel. There is, of course, a 
great need for still more production of 
a number of steel mill products, which 
it is hoped and expected will be ac- 
complished before too many years 
have gone by. 






A number of strong economic fac- 
tors have been responsible for this 
rapid increase of steel production in 
the West, some of which we might con- 
sider briefly. The trend for industrial 
decentralization is going to continue 
and react favorably for the West Coast 
because: 

First: The continuing high level of 
transcontinental freight rates bring 
about an increasing cost of moving 
finished products from the East and 
Middle West to the Coast. 

Second: The growing pressure on 
the part of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice for 
f.o.b. mill pricing of such a basic prod- 
uct as steel. 

Third: The rapid migration west- 
ward of people, causing a shift in the 
market pattern of the country. With 
California now ranking second only to 
New York in population and with 17 
million people in the Western States, 
this fact is worthy of note. 

These are economic pressures re- 
quiring the decentralization of manu- 
facturing facilities, and, as costs in- 
crease, more and more companies have 
and many more will reach the point 


oes 


Chart courtesy Columbia Steel Company 
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where the construction of West Coast 
facilities is essential to the mainte- 
nance of their position in the market. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
those same high transcontinental 
freight rates which are working to 
benefit the Pacific Coast are likewise 
making it difficult for the California 
manufacturer or fabricator to reach 
out very far for a market. This is one 
of the basic reasons why steel produced 
in the West should be priced, based on 
Pacific Coast cost plus a profit. 


Expansions Are Welcome 


It is most encouraging to hear of ex- 
pansions planned by some of the com- 
panies which will be of material help 
to every steel user in the West. 

The consummation of the financing 
of the Kaiser Steel Corporation’s inte- 
grated plant at Fontana, California, 
brings the announcement that the im- 
mediate go-ahead was given to a $24,- 
545,000 expansion program. Included 
is the construction of a tin plate mill 
with a capacity of 200,000 tons a year. 
At the same time, an eighth open 
hearth furnace will be built, together 
with additional soaking pits and 


FLOW OF STEEL in the 
WEST COAST MARKET 
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Keep your chickens at home and maintain peace. Poultry netting machine at Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. mill at Pueblo does its bit for international and domestic amity. 


blooming facilities, to increase the 
plant’s annual steel-making capacity 
by 180,000 tons to a total of 1,380,000 
tons. 

Kaiser’s Eagle Mountain ore supply 
is working out very satisfactorily and 
this, together with their large coal 
properties in Utah, would seem to as- 
sure the West Coast of the continuous 
operation of this very helpful source 
of supply. 

Mr. Fairless recently announced ex- 
tensive expansion plans for the United 
States Steel Corporation, which is very 
good news. First he said they are now 
adding new facilities at Geneva, which 
will turn out 100,000 tons of hot-rolled 
sheets. While hot-rolled sheets might 
be considered an intermediate product, 
they are extensively used in the fab- 
ricating industry in the manufacture 
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of machinery and equipment for most 
every kind of industry. This increase 
in hot-rolled sheets for the West will 
be received with enthusiasm by many 
concerns. 

With the addition of 215,000 tons of 
capacity to the Pittsburg plant, this 
facility will turn out a theoretical 540,- 
000 tons of cold rolled sheets and tin 
plate. This, too, will be of unusual 
benefit as it will make sheets available 
for more of the thousands of products 
where the cold-rolled quality is essen- 
tial, as well as to provide a great deal 
more tin plate so badly needed. 

It was further announced that 
studies are actively being pursued of 
the new facilities which Columbia 
plans to build in the not too distant 
future in the Los Angeles district. The 
new program at Pittsburg is not to 


displace plans for expansion of facili- 
ties near Los Angeles. 

Bethlehem has been stepping up 
production at all three of its plants 
with general improvements. Included 
has been a new high speed bar and rod 
mill which turns out rods at rates up 
to 42 miles per hour. Two large electric 
furnaces, better scrap preparation and 
ingot stripping facilities and revamp- 
ing of many rolling mills has increased 
and improved their product. 


What We Still Lack 


Despite all this development of steel 
production in the West, and the fine 
record of expansion and projected ex- 
pansion have been listed and recog- 
nized, we are still short of steel of 
many kinds. 

The West has grown so rapidly that 
it is recognized that industrially we are 
immature. Another way to put it is 
that we have not yet consolidated all 
of our gains. One section of the econ- 
omy of the region cannot advance too 
far ahead of the rest and we must 
maintain a pretty fair industrial bal- 
ance as we progress. 

There are a number of advance- 
ments that should be made in the West 
for the good of the general economy. 
The automobile manufacturers have 
been trying to buy more and more of 
their parts and assemblies on the Coast 
with what might be described as very 
mediocre success. 

Malleable and steel castings for 
automobiles, together with gear cut- 
ting machinery would produce axles. 
Cold-rolled sheets of sufficient wide 
lengths, at the proper price, would 
bring about a substantial expansion of 
industry immediately. The automotive 
plants we now have will cease to be 
assembly units and will become auto- 
mobile manufacturing plants. 

The structural steel fabricating in- 
dustry would hail with enthusiasm any 
arrangements on the part of the mills 
that would produce more shapes, par- 
ticularly wide flange beams, which are 
nearly always in short supply here, at 
base prices made up of cost plus a 
profit. This procedure would make it 
possible to build with steel, at or near 
what it costs in the East. 

The great increase in population has 
produced large pools of skilled work- 
ers who were not available previously 
and who must be kept employed. 

The West would be dismayed to 
look realistically at the facts about our 
lack of “value of our product—added 
by manufacture” as compared with 
other industrial areas if it were not 
that the West is enthusiastic, is pro- 
gressive, and expects to develop in the 
future as it has in the past. 
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AIRCRAFT OUTLOOK— 


Western postwar research pays off richly, also 


provides new techniques for other industries 


OSTWAR research began in 

1950 to pay off richly for West- 

ern aircraft plants — and for 
many other industries that will borrow 
new techniques from them. 

Northrop, for instance, brought 
forth such developments as these: 

1. Use of laminated fiberglass, 
shaped over breakaway forms and im- 
pregnated with resins, then baked in 
infra-red ovens, to form odd-shaped 
parts without costly machining. 
(Northrop uses the method to make 
light-weight ventilator ducts, electric 
junction boxes, and other objects with 
bumps, knobs, or bends that are ex- 
tremely expensive to form by usual 
shop techniques. ) 


2. A new materials inspection proc- 
ess whereby a dyestuff, brushed onto 
any metal surface and then “de- 
veloped” by spraying on a second so- 
lution, reveals any microscopic cracks 
in the metal. (Since parts need not be 
disassembled, inspection of such ob- 
jects as axles, crane hooks and pressure 
vessels is possible on the job instead of 
being restricted to the laboratory.) 


3. The air bearing, which literally 
turns on a layer of air instead of a film 
of oil, reducing friction virtually to 
zero. (Northrop developed it during 
guided missile research to permit 
mechanisms turning at fantastic rates 
to change speeds without appreciable 
time lag.) 

4. New formulae which may reduce 
“crazing” of plastics, stopping the 
erosion that spreads from little surface 
nicks. 

The aircraft gas turbine was suc- 
cessfully applied to the motor truck in 
1950 through research by Boeing and 
the U. S. Bureau of Ships. Northrop 
offered to other industries its new 
““Maddida” magnetic drum digital dif- 
ferential analyzer—which it uses for 
solving complex mathematical prob- 
lems like those in electronics. About 
the size of an office desk, this amazing 
“brain” does work formerly performed 
by roomfuls of computing machinery. 
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Instead of thousands of electron tubes 
it has only about twice as many as an 
expensive TV set. 

1950 also was the year that jets over 
Korea spelled the end of the propellor- 
driven fighter plane, and that the elec- 
tronic pilot began to take over the 
helm of planes that fly faster than the 
human brain can think. It was the year 
when Ph.D.’s_ aerophysicists and 
mathematicians descended on the in- 
dustry in droves, leading production 
men into new scientific realms of in- 
credible speeds, pressures and veloci- 
ties. 

North American alone now has 
nearly 3,500 engineering employees 
working on problems in supersonic 
flight, guided missiles, and atomic 


energy. Its president, J. H. “Dutch” 
Kindleberger, recently told employees 
that “‘the airplane is on the way out 
as a military weapon,” in favor of 
pilotless missiles. He concedes this to 
be a long-range view, of course, but 
the company is financing its own de- 
velopment of automatic control sys- 
tems for planes, and its aerophysicists 
hope to bypass time lag of the human 
brain in supersonic flight by making 
the split-second decisions electronic- 
ally while the pilot virtually “goes 
along for the ride.” 

Such projects have brought in tech- 
nicians strange to the aircraft plants. 
Chemists seek new fuels in one labora- 
tory, while in a nearby electrostatically 
dust-proofed room, nylon-clad experi- 


Boeing Airplane Co.'s new $80,000 Bath Rotoformer. Designed to bend aluminum or 
magnesium parts into circular or semicircular shapes. Machine has 50-ton capacity. 
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menters manipulate delicate instru- 
ments under microscopes, adjusting 
navigational gadgets that will keep a 
pilotless plane on its course for thou- 
sands of miles to its target. 

Thus are developing such products 
as Douglas’ 45-foot-long supersonic 
rocket, guided from the ground and 
powered by an acid-aniline motor 
carrying its own oxygen; Northrop’s 
rocket motor which may generate 
more power than 10,000 automobiles; 
new target-seeking missiles and re- 
mote-controlled craft, such as a 12,- 
000-pound monster that could be re- 
leased from a carrier plane and fly the 
last 500 miles to its goal under push- 
button control. 


Quick Mass Production 


Postwar research also paid off gen- 
erously for the nation’s security in 
1950. When the Korean affair began to 
get out of hand, the Air Force was 
able to place huge open-end orders for 
aircraft models that had been sub- 
stantially improved and modernized 
over World War II standards, yet 
could be put into mass production in a 
relatively short time. It was not pos- 
sible, of course, to order large quanti- 
ties of the ultra-advanced planes al- 
ready being flown by the test pilots. 
But even though John F. Victory, of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics could say, late last fall, 
that the U. S. overseas fleet of jet 
fighters was ‘already obsolete’—so 
far had supersonic research already 
progressed—American jets on the 
battlefield still were able to outper- 
form the enemy’s best. 

For months the industry had been 
drastically modernizing its current 
models. The controversial B-36, for 
instance, had its wings clipped to a 
swept-back position and received new 
supersonic propellors to raise its speed 
and its ceiling. The Constellation was 
stretched 18 feet to boost carrying 
capacity. Boeing’s Stratocruiser and 
Stratofreighters were lined up for 
turboprop drive for greater speed and 
power. 


Contracts All Jets 


With jets supreme in the Korean 
fighting, not a single new propellor- 
driven fighter plane is now called for 
under present Air Force contracts. 
Manufacturers are turning out heavy 
but vastly compact jet craft of ad- 
vanced types for special purposes, like 
Douglas’ new twin-jet Skynight, heavy 
as a DC-3 passenger liner, carrying as 
much fuel as a Flying Fort, yet with 
wing span of only 50 feet and the 
ability to take off and land on a car- 
rier’s deck. 

For the Navy, Lockheed proved out 
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the first plane powered with a com- 
bination turbine-piston engine—the 
P2\V-4 patrol bomber in which three 
small turbines, harnessed to engine ex- 
haust gases, extract still more power 
from fuel already burned, extending 
the range of a craft which holds the 
world’s non-refueling distance record 
of 11,236 miles. 

And pushing the frontiers still 
farther back appeared an airplane with 
the amazing ability to change the 
shape of its wings in flight. This bird- 
like craft, the Lockheed F-90 jet pene- 
tration fighter, is designed so a pilot 
may take off with straight wing at low 
speeds, climb to altitude, then catapult 
into the sonic speed range with wings 
folded back to a 35-degree angle. 

For aircraft manufacturers, the year 
1950 was truly a year of the giants— 
the year that enormous new machines 
appeared to stamp out major airplane 
shapes, forecasting the end of riveting 
and bits-and-pieces assembly of wings 
and fuselages. 


Huge Tools Installed 


This retooling with machines of pro- 
digious size is as much a milestone as 
the transition from the hand-formed 
wooden automobile body to the all- 
steel body formed in a press. At Lock- 
heed, for instance, a new “hall of 
giants” will contain an 8,000-ton 
Birdsboro hydraulic press, a 200-ton 
Hufford stretch press and 20-ton Ceco 
stamp press, all largest of their types 
in the world. Along with the first top- 
riding underslung crane to be installed 
on the West Coast, a 70-foot-long mill- 
ing machine, a large boring mill, heat- 
treat oven, and other equipment that 
will permit shaping of wings and 
fuselages directly from huge 10 x 30- 
ft. sheets of 12-inch alloy aluminum. 

North American has turned to mas- 
sive wing spar mills and huge planers 
to sculpture the wings of fast fighters, 
eliminating the driving of thousands 
of rivets. 

Northrop now is using a hot forming 
process at 300-degree temperature to 
shape heavy structural members of 
the plane from thick aluminum plate 
and extrusions that cannot be cold- 
formed without weakening the metal. 
It also is experimenting with casting of 
entire wings from magnesium. The Air 
Force and Lockheed have developed a 
revolutionary forging process for wing 
panels, using special dies and a vertical 
hydraulic press to forge 44-inch inte- 
grally stiffened wing skins that need no 
riveted reinforcements. 

Big machines to build big planes— 
this is the aircraft industry’s answer 
to the manpower riddle that nearly 
snarled West Coast production in 
World War II. Perhaps nowhere could 


the manpower be assembled today to 
build enough immensely complex 
fighters and bombers that are twice 
as heavy and cost four times as much 
in dollars and man-hours as the last 
war’s finest. 

Southern California plants, for in- 
stance, still employ less than one-third 
as many workers as at the 1944 peak; 
but to produce modern planes with the 
same amount of hand labor would 
mean impossible congestion. Huge ma- 
chines in the hands of fewer but highly 
skilled men may mean that it may not 
be necessary to import hundreds of 
thousands of unskilled workers to the 
West Coast. 

Another answer has been found— 
one that finds favor with military plan- 
ners who fear atomic bomb attacks on 
vital centers. The government already 
had made it clear that no new plants 
would be built in southern California 
until existing plant facilities were used 
to the full. Outbreak of war in Korea 
soon had some San Diego plants add- 
ing second and third shifts, while that 
Navy town swung within 90 days from 
a distressed condition of widespread 
unemployment to a tight labor market 
that was rapidly growing tighter. At 
year’s end its aircraft plants had raised 
employment about 60% as against less 
than 20% for southern California 
plants generally. 


Subcontracting Sought 


While 1950 ended with a surge of 
rising employment, the West’s aircraft 
industries were still seeking to place 
overflow work in subcontracting plants 
with open capacity or more favorable 
price factors. North American took 
over the former Curtiss Wright plant 
at Columbus, Ohio, moving some of its 
workers east to get it going. It thus 
added 32% to its total productive 
space. Garrett Corporation is setting 
up a new plant at Phoenix, which as 
yet has not felt the manpower pinch. 
Lockheed has attracted much atten- 
tion by farming out entire sections of 
an airplane to various subcontractors, 
one building a complete wing assem- 
bly, another a center fuselage section, 
another a tail assembly. Cessna and 
Beach at Wichita, Rohr at San Diego, 
Chance-Vought and Tenco at Dallas, 
thus are lending their specialized ex- 
perience while relieving the pinch in 
the prime contractor’s plant. 

With the mass production stage for 
many models only a few months away, 
the industry at year’s end knew it must 
buckle down to the task of reducing 
many shop operations to their simplest 
elements, and of training and upgrad- 
ing thousands of unskilled workers to 
become the “nine-day wonders” of to- 
morrow’s aircraft production lines. 
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--- and be assured of Top Performance 


Because each condenser installation presents an individual combina- 
tion of conditions, it is not possible to recommend any one alloy that 
will give complete satisfaction under all operating conditions. 

For example: in the condensers (shown above) being made by the 
Elliott Co. of Jeannette, Pa. for the Ohio Edison Company, the tubes are 
Revere Admiralty Metal, inhibited to resist dezincification. This metal 
also is highly resistant to other forms of attack. The result is a set of 
condenser tubes that are best suited to the operating conditions of 
this particular installation. 

To find the alloy or combination of alloys best suited to meet the 
specific operating conditions of your condensers, Revere offers you the 
help of its Technical Advisory Service. Working with the engineers 
of the country’s leading users of condensers and heat exchangers these 
capable consultants, over the years, have helped solve many and 
varied types of problems. This knowledge and experience is at your 
service, ready to help you get longer life from your condensers. 

That’s why Revere suggests that, before you specify your next new 
set of condenser tubes or replace those in one of your present installa- 
tions, be sure to look into Revere. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Aveune, New York 17, New York 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lll.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles. 
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View of condenser built by the Elliott Co. for the 
Mad River Station of the Ohio Edison Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. It is an 18,200 sq. ft. two-pass divided 
water-box type, equipped with 3480 1” O.D. x 
#18 B.W.G. x 20° 3” long Arsenical Admiralty 
Revere Tubes. 





TUBE PLATE OF REVERE MUNTZ 
METAL for an 11,000 sq. ft. surface condenser, 
to be installed for a Texas utility, being drilled 
in the shops of the Elliott Co., at Jeannette, Pa. 
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Salt pile at one of the Leslie plants on San Francisco Bay 


90% of the salt for the electro-chemical 
industry of the Western States is harvested from 
the shorelands of San Francisco Bay. 

Crude salt is a basic raw material in the 
making of chlorine, soda ash, caustic soda, in- 
secticides, solvents and plastics. These, in turn, 
are essential to processes and products which 
have come to be necessary in our western life. 

Low cost salt means cheaper chlorine for 
sterilization of water supplies; cheaper operation 
of zeolite softeners for industry and homes; 
cheaper DDT for the farmer. It contributes to 


the competitive strength of the great electro- 


chemical industry of the Western States in the 
production of petroleum solvents. 

In 1950 production of solar salt by the San 
Francisco Bay salt industry was 725,000 tons. 
In 1960 the industry should produce at least 
1,250,000 tons to meet estimated demands. 
This great increase necessitates new construction 
of concentration and crystallization ponds on 


additional acres of land. 


Leslie Salt Co. 


Largest producer of Solar Salt in the World 


San Francisco 
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FOREST 


PRODUCTS— 


Faucets of prosperity are 
turned on and off at Wash- 
ington; housing and mili- 


tary make flow heavy now 


By 


CHARLES 
E. DEVLIN 


General Sales Manager 
Simpson Logging 
Company 
Shelton, Washington 


servation (which threatens un- 

happily also to become a truism) 
has recently been made by a sage 
economist of the lumber industry when 
he said that 1950 proves once and for 
all that “government giveth and gov- 
ernment taketh away.” 

Government bent every effort late 
in 1949 and early in 1950 to create 
and maintain a heavy demand for 
housing, which in turn stimulated an 
unprecedented demand for lumber, 
which brought high prices and high 
production. After Korea government 
then cut demand for houses by credit 
restrictions which precipitated a break 
in lumber prices and drastically re- 
duced production. Faucets are turned 
on and faucets are turned off—from 
Washington—a convincing demon- 
stration of the influence of govern- 
ment on building and the building 
industry. 

Most segments of the West Coast 
forest products industries achieved by 
the end of 1950 an unprecedented an- 
nual volume of production, virtually 
capacity, with a peak in dollar volume 
and dollar profits, possibly exceeding 
any previous similar period. 

Since costs are also likely to have 
reached the same peaks, and since the 


GS eration of a pertinent ob- 


value of the dollar continues to decline 
in value, the relative profitability of 
1950 compared with earlier periods is, 
however, seriously open to question. 


To provide a more detailed review 
and forecast of certain segments of the 
forest products industry on the West 
Coast, the trade associations in the 
basic industries were asked by the 
author to develop some statistical in- 
formation on the results of 1950, to 
comment on significant developments 
during the year, and to make any 
pertinent forecasts on the individual 
industry. 


Southward Move 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation estimates that the production 
of lumber in the Douglas fir area will 
approximate ten and a half billion feet. 
Under pressure of the terrific demand 
caused by the housing boom, prices in 
lumber advanced steadily during the 
year until Labor Day, following which 
there was a sharp decline due to gov- 
ernment curtailment of credit for hous- 
ing down to about the January, 1950, 
level, or possibly slightly lower. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation feels that the most signifi- 
cant development in that industry has 
been the sharp increase in Douglas 
fir production in northern California 
since the war. It has grown from about 
100 million feet at the end of the war 
to about 700 million feet in 1950. 

There have been substantial labor 
cost increases in this industry during 
the year, as well as raw material in- 
creases, which are matters of concern 
in view of the decline of the price level 
even as compared with January 1950. 

The Association also points out that 
there is ample timber in southern Ore- 
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gon and northern California for fur- 
ther expansion of production if the 
demand existed. Expansion of produc- 
tion in the State of Washington is not 
likely because of timber limitations. 
However, in the southern end of the 
Douglas fir region, i.e., southern Ore- 
gon and northern California, the As- 
sociation feels that there will be more 
timber available than the present con- 
tracted demand needs. 


Douglas Fir Plywood— 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion reports that a production of about 
2,300 million square feet on the basis 
of 34 rough thickness is indicated for 
1950. This would represent approx- 
imately a 20% increase over the 1949 
record year of 1,900 million square 
feet. 


Demand for plywood was uniformly 
brisk throughout 1950 and continued 
strong well into the final quarter of 
the year, partly due to the unprece- 
dented housing boom, since slightly 
more than one-half of the plywood 
produced is eventually consumed by 
the construction industry, new hous- 
ing alone accounting for perhaps one- 
fourth of plywood consumption. Re- 
cent revision of credit regulations is 
expected to cause substantial reduc- 
tions in housing starts variously esti- 
mated as a 25% to 60% cutback. 


Douglas fir plywood demand, how- 
ever, is not expected to decline mate- 
rially as a result of these credit re- 
strictions. The versatility of this mate- 
rial permits a rapid shift in sales 
endeavor to the industrial use field, 
and this transformation is already 
under way. 


Boosts in railroad car production 
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will require large amounts of plywood, 
defense housing, packaging for over- 
seas shipments, and other industrial 
aspects of the defense program are ex- 
pected to take up most of the slack 
occasioned by a building slowdown. 
Plywood is a preferred material for 
concrete form industrial construction, 
and there is evidence of increased in- 
dustrial construction ahead, calling 
for concrete buildings. 

Price levels in Douglas fir plywood 
have shown a steady but not a spec- 
tacular increase during 1950. Percent- 
agewise the increase has been some- 
what less than 20%, allowing for 
grade and thickness adjustments. 


Production Plateau 


Recognizing the difficulties in mak- 
ing an accurate forecast for 1951, the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
economists believe that the outlook 
for Douglas fir plywood is generally 
good. Production volume is expected 
to approximate the record of 1950, 
although productive capacity will in- 
crease slightly. 

Judging from the part Douglas fir 
plywood played in World War II, it 
could be an important material in the 
defense and rearmament program that 
is just beginning to get under way. It 
is likely that defense demands and in- 
creased industrial activity will take 
up the slack of the residential con- 
struction cutback as far as plywood is 
concerned, subject, of course, to upsets 
that governmental controls may cause. 

The housing boom with its concur- 
rent door requirements has resulted in 
a shortage of high grade door panels, 


while the trend toward a greater pro- 
duction of flush doors, with increased 
footage of panel consumption per door, 
has aggravated this condition. Another 
development, plastic overlaid ply- 
wood, is achieving more recognition, 
establishing new markets, and produc- 
tion of several types of this general 
material is slowly but steadily increas- 
ing. 

Plywood will also play a greatly in- 
creased part in the railroad car con- 
struction program initiated late in 
1950. In refrigerator cars particularly 
there is increasing use of the panel 
material. The spectacular develop- 
ment of the new combination box and 
reefer car known as the “Unicel” car 
bids fair to offer a substantial market 
for Douglas fir plywood. Unveiled to 
the public for the first time in October, 
this car is built of plywood and lam- 
inated wood decks and is revolutionary 
in design, capacity, and strength attri- 
butes. 


Future Log Supply 


The quality of logs available to the 
industry today is materially different 
from that of 20 years ago. Since log- 
ging in the Pacific Northwest has pro- 
gressed from the lowlands toward the 
foothills of the Olympic and Cascade 
Mountains, the timber has become 
somewhat smaller and rougher. In ad- 
dition, much of the old over-mature, 
defective, old-growth timber that was 
by-passed during the early 1920’s and 
’30’s is now being cut and a consid- 
erable proportion of the peeler log sup- 
ply currently comes from stands of 
this type. As far as it is possible to 


In Simpson Logging Co.’s Shelton, Washington, wood fiber plant, wet blended wood 
fibers are poured out on the “former” which shapes material into insulating boards. 
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foresee the future, the general quality 
of peeler timber is not expected to 
change materially over the next five 
to ten years. 

The Association points out, how- 
ever, that it is conceivable that within 
the next few years the demands for 
manpower on the part of the armed 
forces in defense industries may re- 
duce the available skilled labor for 
arduous logging work and, therefore, 
the total log output may be reduced. 
This would be analogous to the situa- 
tion that occurred in World War II, 
and unquestionably can affect the 
overall productive capacity of the 
industry. 

By November of 1950 direct mili- 
tary purchases were taking approxi- 
mately 10% of the industry produc- 
tion, with a sizable but indeterminate 
volume going to military contractors. 
If performance during the past war 
can be used as a criterion, the Associa- 
tion estimates that about twice as 
much plywood is required for the in- 
direct military use as for direct mili- 
tary use. This would indicate that the 
industry may approach the level of 
approximately 30% of capacity going 
into the defense program. 


California Redwood— 


The California Redwood Associa- 
tion reports that the 17 companies 
which furnish them figures produced 
373 million feet of redwood during the 
first nine months of 1950, or 20% 
more than last year’s production for 
the same period. Shipments of red- 
wood from the same mills increased 
47%. 

The reason for the difference in the 
showing of shipments as compared 
with production is that during 1949 a 
majority of the larger mills were build- 
ing up stocks for the re-establishment 
of their seasoning cycle. These mills 
have held stock level or decreased 
stock during 1950. A very slight in- 
crease in total stocks among the report- 
ing mills is due to the fact that a few of 
these mills are planning to build dry 
kilns and have been increasing their 
stocks for pre-seasoning in anticipa- 
tion of dry kiln operations. In ad- 
dition, shipments would have been 
somewhat greater had it not been for 
the extreme shortage of freight cars 
during the latter months of 1950. 

It is estimated that the number of 
sawmills in the redwood region now 
total approximately 400, with prob- 
ably more than 150 producing red- 
wood. The 17 companies represented 
in the figures above probably ac- 
counted for 50% to 60% of total pro- 
duction. 

Extending the production of the 17 
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The American Society for Metals in co-operation 
with the western branches of 20 other National 
Technical Societies, is again sponsoring the 
exceptionally timely and dynamic Western Metal 
Congress & Exposition. 


Here, under one roof, will be exhibited the 
very latest technical advances in metals, parts, 
processes and equipment available to the pro- 
gressive manufacturing, chemical, oil, aviation, 
mining and other industries in the expanding 
western market. 

Classifying, expanding, publicizing and mak- 
ing available the achievements of modern tech- 
nology and science in metals engineering is 
the full-time, all-out and dedicated program of 
the sponsors of the exhibit . . . their aim is to 
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aid the producer in his service to industry . . . to 
assist the consumer in his search for new, im- 
proved and substitute metals, products, parts 
and equipment. 

RESERVE YOUR DISPLAY SPACE NOW... 
co-operate in this important, timely western 
event. Write or wire collect for floor plans and 
complete details to Wm. Eisenman, Managing 
Director, Western Metal Congress & Exposition, 
918 Fallon Street, Oakland 7, Calif., Telephone 
Higate 4-6533, or 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
3, Ohio . . . Telephone UTah 1-0200. 

PLAN TO ATTEND ... don’t miss this im- 
portant exposition . . . it will help you determine 
what to do now and what to do next to maintain, 
improve and expand your production! 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to serve and sell western industry in its search for sources 
of new, improved and substitute metals products. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to exhibit your products at an exposition that has en- 
joyed an assured and continuing success over the years! 





will require large amounts of plywood, 
defense housing, packaging for over- 
seas shipments, and other industrial 
aspects of the defense program are ex- 
pected to take up most of the slack 
occasioned by a building slowdown. 
Plywood is a preferred material for 
concrete form industrial construction, 
and there is evidence of increased in- 
dustrial construction ahead, calling 
for concrete buildings. 

Price levels in Douglas fir plywood 
have shown a steady but not a spec- 
tacular increase during 1950. Percent- 
agewise the increase has been some- 
what less than 20%, allowing for 
grade and thickness adjustments. 


Production Plateau 


Recognizing the difficulties in mak- 
ing an accurate forecast for 1951, the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
economists believe that the outlook 
for Douglas fir plywood is generally 
good. Production volume is expected 
to approximate the record of 1950, 
although productive capacity will in- 
crease slightly. 

Judging from the part Douglas fir 
plywood played in World War II, it 
could be an important material in the 
defense and rearmament program that 
is just beginning to get under way. It 
is likely that defense demands and in- 
creased industrial activity will take 
up the slack of the residential con- 
struction cutback as far as plywood is 
concerned, subject, of course, to upsets 
that governmental controls may cause. 

The housing boom with its concur- 
rent door requirements has resulted in 
a shortage of high grade door panels, 


while the trend toward a greater pro- 
duction of flush doors, with increased 
footage of panel consumption per door, 
has aggravated this condition. Another 
development, plastic overlaid ply- 
wood, is achieving more recognition, 
establishing new markets, and produc- 
tion of several types of this general 
material is slowly but steadily increas- 
ing. 

Plywood will also play a greatly in- 
creased part in the railroad car con- 
struction program initiated late in 
1950. In refrigerator cars particularly 
there is increasing use of the panel 
material. The spectacular develop- 
ment of the new combination box and 
reefer car known as the “Unicel” car 
bids fair to offer a substantial market 
for Douglas fir plywood. Unveiled to 
the public for the first time in October, 
this car is built of plywood and lam- 
inated wood decks and is revolutionary 
in design, capacity, and strength attri- 
butes. 


Future Log Supply 


The quality of logs available to the 
industry today is materially different 
from that of 20 years ago. Since log- 
ging in the Pacific Northwest has pro- 
gressed from the lowlands toward the 
foothills of the Olympic and Cascade 
Mountains, the timber has become 
somewhat smaller and rougher. In ad- 
dition, much of the old over-mature, 
defective, old-growth timber that was 
by-passed during the early 1920’s and 
’30’s is now being cut and a consid- 
erable proportion of the peeler log sup- 
ply currently comes from stands of 
this type. As far as it is possible to 


In Simpson Logging Co.’s Shelton, Washington, wood fiber plant, wet blended wood 
fibers are poured out on the “former” which shapes material into insulating boards. 
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foresee the future, the general quality 
of peeler timber is not expected to 
change materially over the next five 
to ten years. 

The Association points out, how- 
ever, that it is conceivable that within 
the next few years the demands for 
manpower on the part of the armed 
forces in defense industries may re- 
duce the available skilled labor for 
arduous logging work and, therefore, 
the total log output may be reduced. 
This would be analogous to the situa- 
tion that occurred in World War II, 
and unquestionably can affect the 
overall productive capacity of the 
industry. 

By November of 1950 direct mili- 
tary purchases were taking approxi- 
mately 10% of the industry produc- 
tion, with a sizable but indeterminate 
volume going to military contractors. 
If performance during the past war 
can be used as a criterion, the Associa- 
tion estimates that about twice as 
much plywood is required for the in- 
direct military use as for direct mili- 
tary use. This would indicate that the 
industry may approach the level of 
approximately 30% of capacity going 
into the defense program. 


California Redwood— 


The California Redwood Associa- 
tion reports that the 17 companies 
which furnish them figures produced 
373 million feet of redwood during the 
first nine months of 1950, or 20% 
more than last year’s production for 
the same period. Shipments of red- 
wood from the same mills increased 
47%. 

The reason for the difference in the 
showing of shipments as compared 
with production is that during 1949 a 
majority of the larger mills were build- 
ing up stocks for the re-establishment 
of their seasoning cycle. These mills 
have held stock level or decreased 
stock during 1950. A very slight in- 
crease in total stocks among the report- 
ing mills is due to the fact that a few of 
these mills are planning to build dry 
kilns and have been increasing their 
stocks for pre-seasoning in anticipa- 
tion of dry kiln operations. In ad- 
dition, shipments would have been 
somewhat greater had it not been for 
the extreme shortage of freight cars 
during the latter months of 1950. 

It is estimated that the number of 
sawmills in the redwood region now 
total approximately 400, with prob- 
ably more than 150 producing red- 
wood. The 17 companies represented 
in the figures above probably ac- 
counted for 50% to 60% of total pro- 
duction. 

Extending the production of the 17 
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The American Society for Metals in co-operation 
with the western branches of 20 other National 
Technical Societies, is again sponsoring the 
exceptionally timely and dynamic Western Metal 
Congress & Exposition. 


Here, under one roof, will be exhibited the 
very latest technical advances in metals, parts, 
processes and equipment available to the pro- 
gressive manufacturing, chemical, oil, aviation, 
mining and other industries in the expanding 
western market. 


Classifying, expanding, publicizing and mak- 
ing available the achievements of modern tech- 
nology and science in metals engineering is 
the full-time, all-out and dedicated program of 
the sponsors of the exhibit . . 


. their aim is to 
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aid the producer in his service to industry .. . to 
assist the consumer in his search for new, im- 
proved and substitute metals, products, parts 
and equipment. 

RESERVE YOUR DISPLAY SPACE NOW . 
co-operate in this important, timely western 
event. Write or wire collect for floor plans and 
complete details to Wm. Eisenman, Managing 
Director, Western Metal Congress & Exposition, 
918 Fallon Street, Oakland 7, Calif., Telephone 
Higate 4-6533, or 7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
3, Ohio . . . Telephone UTah 1-0200. 

PLAN TO ATTEND ... don’t miss this im- 
portant exposition . . . it will help you determine 
what to do now and what to do next to maintain, 
improve and expand your production! 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to serve and sell western industry in its search for sources 
of new, improved and substitute metals products. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


to exhibit your products at an exposition that has en- 
joyed an assured and continuing success over the years! 
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companies for the balance of the year 
on the basis of their 1949 figures for 
the last quarter, increased by 16%, 
would give a total annual production 
for 1950 of 493 million feet. The Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association also esti- 
mates total production of redwood for 
1950, including mills that do not re- 
port figures, would probably bring the 
figure to 925 million feet. 


Highly Durable 


California redwood, as a specialty 
item with peculiar production and 
drying problems, is not subject to the 
extreme price fluctuations of other 
types of lumber. Furthermore, red- 
wood is not tied so closely to the build- 
ing industry and is not, therefore, so 
greatly influenced by the building 
cycles. 

In addition, California redwood is 
one of the very few highly durable 
woods left in the United States to 
supply the uses for which such a prod- 
uct is needed, and the demand is, 
therefore, very strong and can be ex- 
pected to continue strong. Price levels 
in the industry have moved up only 
slightly during the year and remain 
firm, particularly in the dry items, and 
the upper grades. The small amounts 
of low grade redwood which are sold 
green are sometimes influenced by the 
fluctuations of comparable grades of 
Douglas fir. 

Since much of the redwood must be 
air dried for an average of six months 
or longer, then kiln dried and remanu- 
factured, there is a great resistance to 
severe price fluctuations because of the 
extremely heavy inventories and costs 
which must go into the maintaining of 
the inventories and the manufacturing 
of the finished items. 

The Association feels that produc- 
tion and sales for 1951 will be about 
comparable to 1950. 


Redwood Tree Farms 


An outstanding development in the 
redwood industry in 1950 was the 
formal adoption of “tree farms” in the 
redwood region. It is the beginning of 
a program that undoubtedly will have 
important developments in redwood 
in the years to come. 

In addition, the Association has con- 
tinued the very successful redwood 
seminars which were launched in 1949 
and have proved to be a valuable 
means of introducing the advantages 
of redwood to architects, builders, in- 
dustrial users, lumber dealers, and dis- 
tributors. 

The long-range material situation 
seems to be adequate to maintain pro- 
duction at present levels and perhaps 
provide for some increases. The adop- 
tion of the tree farm program will mean 
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greater assurance for the long-time 
supply of redwood, particularly if fires, 
which are the greatest present hazard, 
can be minimized by the vigilance of 
the operators, the forest service, and 
the education of the public to use 
greater care in the forest regions. 


Douglas Fir Doors— 


The Fir Door Institute, represent- 
ing the major producers of stock 
Douglas fir doors, expects that total 
production for 1950 will run between 
9,000,000 and 9,200,000 doors. Since 
sales and production are almost iden- 
tical, the sales for 1950 will, therefore, 
not total less than 9 million fir doors. 
For 1951 production of 614 to 7 mil- 
lion doors is forecast. 

It is pointed out that the sales fig- 
ure is not a true measure of demand, 
since sales merely reflect accepted 
business. Demand, which is carefully 
measured by the Fir Door Institute 
from various statistical sources, is esti- 
mated to have run as high as 11,500,- 
000 doors for the entire year of 1950. 
This means that demand, or potential 
sales, have been running 25% in ex- 
cess of production. 

Demand can be very accurately 
measured, since housing starts and 
other factors provide an accurate pic- 


Hardboard and Softboard 


CLOSELY ALLIED to pulp and paper 
are the hardboard and softboard plants 
in the Pacific area. Largest hardboard 
plant is that of Masonite Corporation 
at Ukiah, Calif. The Northwest has 
three hardboard plants, including one in 
British Columbia, at least three others 


under construction and prospects for 
two or three more to be started in 1951. 


For softboard, i.e., insulation board, 
Oregon has one plant and Washington 
another. Demand for insulating board 
and acoustical tile was only fair at the 
beginning of 1950, but by summer these 
plants were running seven days around 
the clock. 





ture of the number of doors that will 
be required to fill a projected number 
of openings. 

Due to the heavy continuing de- 
mand there has been a continuing 
strengthening of the price structure in 
doors during 1950, and price levels are 
now very near the all-time peak with 
indications that they will remain firm. 


Material Shortages 


Considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered during 1950 in obtaining raw 
materials, especially shop lumber and 
plywood panels. The shop lumber situ- 


ation was solved to a degree by the 
importation of considerable quantities 
of the material from Canada. 

The plywood situation was met 
partially by increased production of 
plywood, but also by using substitute 
materials, and other species (such as 
mahogany, gum, and birch) at various 
periods during the year. Some easing 
in the raw material situation is to 
expected in 1951. 


Flush Doors Demanded 


Probably the most significant de- 
velopment in the door industry in 
1950 was the emergence of the flush 
door as the outstanding single design 
most wanted by buyers from coast to 
coast. The Institute estimates that at 
the moment not less than 34% of all 
doors being handled by door distrib- 
utors are flush or slab doors, that 85% 
of the architects are specifying this 
type of door and 93% of the jobbers 
surveyed stated that in their opinion 
the flush door was here to stay and 
that it did not represent any passing 
trend in design. 


Western Pine— 


The Western Pine Association esti- 
mates that shipments for 1950 will 
total 7,800,000,000 feet, with produc- 
tion for the period about 7,500,000,- 
000 feet, an all time high. The Associa- 
tion feels that the industry will enter 
1951, with all its uncertainties, in a 
stronger position than was the case in 
1949 when a definite slump in con- 
struction was experienced. A long shot 
prediction is that 1951 volume will be 
a maximum of 20% under 1950, or 
about the 1948 level. 

The most significant development in 
the western pine region in 1950, and 
in the two preceding years, is stated to 
be the tremendous increase in the vol- 
ume of white fir shipments and the in- 
creasing acceptance of that product in 
most parts of the country. It is esti- 
mated that 1950 will show a billion 
feet of white fir shipments. Vast de- 
mand for lumber has been a factor in 
this acceptance, but improved manu- 
facture and better seasoning, com- 
bined with energetic promotion and 
sales played a big part in the accept- 
ance of this species. White fir has been 
used in light dimension, common 
boards, and box. There has also been 
an increasing use of the product for 
moldings and millwork. 


Red Cedar Shingles— 


Reliable statistics are not readily 
available for this industry; but since 
it is tied closely to house building, it 
follows that the industry experienced 
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Tree Farming .. . 


woodlots for the long future 


By W. D. WELSH, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco 


TEN YEARS AGO there was one reg- 
istered tree farm in all the nation—in 
the state of Washington. As of now, 
there are over 2,900 tree farms in the 
United States, embracing about 22,- 
735,000 acres. A conservative predic- 
tion is that over the nation in the fiscal 
year which will end in June, it is ex- 
pected that more than half a billion 
seedlings will be planted in addition 
to the greater job which Nature does 
herself. 

Last year 621 new tree farms, total- 
ing 2,300,000 acres, were added to this 
new, green, business crusade. Eight of 
the newer tree farms embrace 108,523 
acres in the California Redwoods. Two 
of the newer farms embrace 820,000 
acres belonging to southern pulp and 
paper companies. The smallest new 
tree farm is three acres. 

An encouraging phase of the new 
additions is an increasing number of 
“little guys” who plan to keep making 
a living from their 100 to 200 acre 


an unprecedented demand for its prod- 
uct during 1950 with the all time peak 
in house building. Demand in fact far 
outstripped the capacity of industry 
to supply. 

For 1951, industry spokesmen do 
not fear the drop in housing starts to 
the estimated 850,000 unit level, for 
they feel that at that level the produc- 
tion of cedar shingles will be in more 


woodlots; small scale operators who 
will need and welcome practical wis- 
dom in helping plant their woodlots 
for the long future. 

In the Douglas Fir region of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, 407,015 addi- 
tional acres have been certified and 
added to the American tree farm 
movement. This increase includes 
eleven new tree farms of 144,789 acres 
as well as 262,226 acres added to 
farms previously certified. As of now 
there are 104 tree farms in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, embracing 3,677,707 
acres. This regional increase is 12.4% 
over 1949, 

In addition to the registered tree 
farms, there are vast acreages of tim- 
ber under management in the public 
domain—federal and state forests. 
Even though 170 tree farms with a 
total of 257,000 acres have been ban- 
ished for failure to comply with re- 
quired forest practices, the net gain 
is high. 





normal relation to that demand and 
greater stability will result. 

An important development in the 
industry has been the increasing pro- 
duction of the prestained processed 
red cedar shake. Virtually all of these 
shakes are made from No. 1 Certigrade 
red cedar shingles and many of the 
larger shingle mills have installed the 
processing machines within the past 


View shows a landing on Hammond Lumber Company's Van Duzen Tree Farm, in Hum- 
boldt County, California, where all mature trees have been felled and cut into logs. 
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year or so. This new product has met 
a wide acceptance and has become 
popular in some sections of the coun- 
try where shingles have not been pre- 
viously in common use, particularly 
along the Atlantic Coast and in the 
deep South. 


The demand for these processed 
shingles has undoubtedly been influ- 
enced by the fact that lumber siding 
has become more and more difficult to 
procure and shakes have filled the gap 
in areas where clapboards have his- 
torically been used on sidewalls for 
many years. 


Pulp and Paper— 


West Coast pulp and paper industry 
enters upon 1951 with much new ton- 
nage in operation over a year ago, with 
production at maximum round-the- 
clock pace, and prices skyrocketing. 
Shortage of sulphur poses a threat of 
reduced operations. 


New tonnage recently added, or 
soon to come in, including British 
Columbia includes: MacMillan inter- 
ests at Nanaimo on Vancouver Island 
opened new 250-ton kraft pulp mill 
Spring of 1950 with bleaching plant to 
begin operations soon; Potlatch For- 
ests, Inc., at Lewiston, Idaho, began 
production January 1951 in new plant 
with daily capacity of about 150 tons 
bleached kraft board; Celanese Corp. 
of America at Prince Rupert, B. C., 
will put 250-ton high grade dissolving 
pulp plant into production about 
March 1951; Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. will begin operations during 1951 
of new 200-ton kraft board plant at 
Springfield, Oregon, and an added 175 
tons of kraft pulp at Longview, Wash- 
ington. 

Distress buying by pulp-short East- 
ern paper mills has run delivered prices 
of unbleached Scandinavian pulp up 
to $165-$225 per ton for first quarter 
as compared with $138-$160 last quar- 
ter 1950. 


Defense Program Effects 


Defense program, with attendant 
restrictions on metal, etc., has put pol- 
lution control program of Oregon and 
Washington in status quo. Certain 
mills in Oregon’s Willamette Valley, 
the Columbia Valley, Grays Harbor 
and Puget Sound are proceeding with 
somewhat temporary remedies by 
either “ponding” refuse liquors or pip- 
ing to very deep water. Jointly spon- 
sored pollution control research at 
small 60-ton sulphite mill at Lebanon, 
Oregon, is going ahead. Entire mill is 
now on ammonia base process, but 
liquor-burning, steam-making pollu- 
tion control unit is still in 10-ton ex- 
perimental stage. 
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... they resist cracking 
and deterioration 
under severe flexing! 


If you are less than happy with your V-Belt performance 
and life — install a set of BULL DOG V-BELTS. THEY 
WILL SELL THEMSELVES TO YOU! They are processed 
for longer life of completely new compounds under the 
closest quality controls. Result: Users everywhere are bene- 
fiting by cooler running V-Belts which resist cracking and 
deterioration under severe flexing. 


You'll find other good reasons why Bull Dog V-Belts 
are paying off —(1) in the high tensile strength of the exclu- 
sive Bull Dog Cord Section which can take heavy loads and 


Another Quality Product of 





BULL DOG V-BELTS ARE THEIR OWN BEST SALESMEN 


absorb severe shock loads... (2) in their low stretch due 
to a new technique of processing Bull Dog Cords which 
assures minimum slippage and adjustments . . . (3) in their 
tough, extra-wear-resistant covers of bias-cut heavy fabric 
which seal the belt against the penetration of grease, mois- 
ture, dirt. 


Back of these better-built Bull Dog V-Belts is the BWH 
good name—a name renowned for quality mechanical rub- 
ber products for 72 years. There’s a BWH distributor in 
your territory. Call him today. 


TOUGH PROBLEMS INVITED — Don’t hesitate to ask us or your 
nearest BWH distributor about your power 

transmission belt- 
ing, Conveyor belt- 
ing and hose prob- 
lems. We are spe- 
cialists in making 
mechanical rubber 
products work bet- 
ter, longer. 









Boston Woven Hose & RUBBER COMPANY 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


PLANT: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Mono-Cushion 


INDUSTRIAL VEHICLE TIRES 


7 DUGM 11 THe WAY THROVEH 


CUSHION ALL THE WAY THROUGH 
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the smooth ride costs less 


Easy-riding Mono-Cushions will save you plenty of money 
on repairs, cut vehicle downtime. These big, burly tires soak up 
more bumps and jolts than any other type of industrial tire, size 
for size. They greatly reduce maintenance on steering linkages, 
bearings, transmissions, universals, differentials—wherever shock 
or shock load is a factor. 


Mono-Cushions will save you money in other ways, too. 
Your tire costs will be lower, for one thing. And Mono-Cushions 
will reduce load breakage and floor wear. Incidentally, your 
drivers like the easy ride and easy steering they get with 
Mono-Cushions. 


The leading manufacturers of industrial vehicles use Mon- 
arch Mono-Cushions as original equipment. Replacement tires 
available through the manufacturer of your equipment or his 
distributors. 


THE 


MONARCH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


250 LINCOLN PARK ¢@ HARTVILLE, OHIO 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL SOLID TIRES 
AND MOLDED MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
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CHEMICAL PROSPECTS— 


Industry in the West spends many millions for 


expansion of facilities in the postwar period 


ANUFACTURE of heavy 

chemicals in the West has 

been spotty, simply because 
the whole industrial picture is spotty. 
Nevertheless, there has been a very 
large growth since the war, and it is 
probable that more than $60 million 
has been spent for new or enlarged 
facilities for heavy chemicals in the 
eleven Western States. 


A recapitulation of a large portion 
of this expansion accompanies this 
article in tabular form. If there are 
omissions, they are inadvertent. 


Birth of Sulphur Supply 


Along with the chlorine, caustic, sul- 
phuric acid and other heavy chemical 
developments has come the beginning 
of a badly-needed Western sulfur sup- 
ply. Hancock Chemical Company has 
begun production of sulfur from petro- 
leum refinery gases and the present 


Information for this article was prepared by 
a committee from the Northern California 
Chemical Market Research Group, com- 
posed of K. W. Bayba of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., T. B. Gibson of Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co., R. G. Newhall of Oronite Chem- 
ical Co., H. R. Nebeker of Shell Chemical 
Co., and A. George Stern of Heyden Chem- 
ical Co. 


capacity of the plant at Long Beach is 
100 tons a day, with further increases 
possible. This is of course small com- 
pared with the requirements of indus- 
try in the West for sulphur, but it does 
point the way, and as the nation’s re- 
serves of natural sulphur diminish this 
recovery program will be accelerated, 
especially here in the West. Elemental 
sulphur is also being recovered from 
sour natural gas in Wyoming. 

The West is generally self-sufficient 
in the matter of fertilizers except that 
nitrogen is still imported. Practically 


all of the nation’s potash is produced 
in the West. Possibly $25 million to $30 
million has been spent for agricultural 
chemical producing facilities since the 
war. Western facilities for making 
simple superphosphate have been en- 
larged by several hundred percent dur- 
ing the last few years. 


Insecticides On The Up 


While the West uses 40% or more 
of all the insecticides consumed in the 
United States, it still must import a 
portion of its requirements. However, 
during the last few years a substan- 
tially greater proportion is produced 
locally and a few items are being 
shipped East. 

The manufacture of arsenicals has 
dropped off considerably, as DDT has 
replaced it. Sulphur grinding by a large 
number of Western firms continues, 
but no large expansions have taken 


The Pacific Coast's chemical industry is based largely on common salt, and if it is to expand, more salt beds like these Leslie 


fields, requiring six years to “grow”, are needed. Foreground shows the Leslie factory and the Morton refinery which it supplies. 


place recently. Organic phosphates 
have been made by Eston and Cal- 
Spry since the war. 

Oil sprays are still being used in 
great volume. Rotenone, pyrethrum 


and nicotine are being used, but to a 
lesser extent and are not being made 
locally. The use of HCN for fumiga- 
tion has decreased so much that du 
Pont recently ceased production, leav- 


ing only American Cyanamid in the 
field. Shell Chemical’s DD has been 
developed and manufactured here in 
recent years with marked success. Car- 
bon disulfide from the Wheeler, Rey- 
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Some High Lights of Western Postwar Chemical Expansion 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Ammonia 


Shell Chemical at Pittsburg, Calif., 
and Hercules Powder at Hercules, 
Calif., expanded. Shell also increased 
ammonium sulfate and ammonium 
nitrate. Dow again enlarging am- 
monium plant at Pittsburg, Calif. 
Hooker will build small ammonium 
plant at Tacoma. 


Superphos phate 


Stauffer doubled capacity at Richmond 
and Vernon, Calif., added ammoniat- 
ing facilities at Vernon and built 35,- 
000 ton plant at Tacoma. Gates Bros., 
Wendell, Idaho, making treble phos- 
phate, said to be ammoniating it. 
Simplot’s big Pocatello plant began 
shortly after the war. 


Potash 


American Potash & Chemical Co. re- 
cently installed equipment to pelletize 
their muriate. Industrial Minerals & 
Chemical Company, Potash Company 
of America, U. S. Potash Company all 
invested in new facilities in New Mex- 
ico. Southern Potash Company be- 
lieved to be ready to develop recently 
acquired properties there. 


Insecticides 


Montrose Chemical Co. at Torrance, 
Calif., and Pennsylvania Salt at Port- 
land constructed sizable DDT plants. 
Stauffer went into BHC, recently en- 
larged operations and added facilities 
for Lindane, the pure gamma isomer. 
Julius Hyman at Denver made Chlor- 
dane shortly after the war, in 1949 
switched to Aldrin and Dieldrin. 
Easton and Cal-Spray making organic 
phosphates since the war. Latter built 
new insecticide plant in Arizona in 
1950. Stauffer enlarged Portland facili- 
ties. 


Heavy Chemicals 


Chlorine, Chlorates and Caustic 


Dow Chemical Co. second postwar en- 
largement of Pittsburg, Calif., plant 
under way. Chlorine, caustic capacity 
doubled postwar. Hooker Electro- 
Chemical Co. doubles chlorine, causitc 
capacity at Tacoma. Stauffer Chemical 
Co. set up chlorine-caustic facilities at 
Henderson, Nev., with subsequent in- 
creases in capacity. Purex Corp. an- 
nounces bleach plants for San Leandro 
and Tacoma. Clorox Chemical Co. new 
Southern California plant in opera- 
tion. Western Electro-Chemical Co. at 
Henderson, Nev., now world’s largest 
producer of chlorates and perchlorates. 


Magnesia 
Standard Magnesia Products Co. oper- 
ating new plant at Gabbs, Nev. Kaiser 


Aluminum & Chemical Co. install sec- 
ond kiln at Moss Landing, Calif., for 
more volume of magnesia products 


and dead burned dolomite. 


Salt 


Leslie Salt Co. increases crude salt pro- 
duction at San Jose and Redwood 
City, plans development of concentra- 
tion and crystallization ponds to 40,- 
000 acres. 


Borax, Soda Ash 


Additional facilities by American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Co. at Trona, Calif., 
and West End Chemical Co. at Searles 
Lake, Calif. 


Sulphuric Acid 


Garfield Chemical Co. at Garfield, 
Utah, American Smelting & Refining 
Co. at Tacoma, Stauffer Chemical Co. 
at Vernon, Calif. 


Sulfur 


Hancock Chemical Co. doubled in 
1950 capacity of Long Beach plant. 
Texas Gulf Sulfur at Worland, Wyo., 
and Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. at Powell 
recovering elemental sulfur from sour 
natural gases up to 350 tons per day. 


Phosphorous and Phosphate 


Westvaco Chemical Co. already add- 
ing to new elemental phosphorous 
plant in Idaho; Victor building similar 
plant in Montana. Westvaco’s phos- 
phate plant at Newark, Calif., and 
A. R. Maas division of Victor at Los 
Angeles newly constructed or en- 
larged. 


Solvents and Detergents 


Dow increased output of chlorinated 
solvents and xanthate mining reagents 
in 1950. Shell starts producing syn- 
thetic benzene at Wilmington, Calif. 
Hancock may be expected to construct 
plant to make ethylene glycol from 
petroleum. Lever Bros. new Los An- 
geles factory will produce some 180,- 
000 tons per year of soaps, detergents 
and food products. Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet making extensive modification 
and expansion of Berkeley plant, in- 
cluding undisclosed capacity for syn- 
thetic detergents. Economics Labora- 
tory, Inc., of St. Paul purchases plant 
at Santa Clara for industrial and 
household cleaners. Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corp. buys Los Angeles plant of 
Pacific Chemical Co. for cleaning 
compounds and related chemicals. 


Plastics, Adhesives, 
Protective Coatings 


Loven Chemical of California estab- 
lished plant at Newhall last year for 
400,000 Ibs. monthly phenolic mould- 
ing compounds. Monsanto Chemical 


Company commenced operations at 
Long Beach plant on polystyrene 
moulding compounds. Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company expanded produc- 
tion at Longview, Wash., on high im- 
pact strength bark fiber phenolic resin 
plant. Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. pur- 
chases Nebell Resins, at Azusa, Calif., 
to produce adhesives and laminating, 
impregnating and casting resins. Syn- 
thetic rubber project at Torrance and 
El Segundo, Calif., reactivated. Shell 
and Standard operated butadiene fa- 
cilities, Dow the styrene plant and 
Minnesota Mining and Pacific Rubber 
the copolymer plant. Styrene capacity 
increased from 7.2 million pounds 
monthly to 9 million pounds. Owens- 
Corning Fiber Glass completes plant 
at Santa Clara, Calif., for fiber glass 
insulation batts, using synthetic resin 
adhesives from Monsanto's and Reich- 
hold’s new facilities at Santa Clara 
and South San Francisco, respectively. 
These resins also used in rock wool 
insulation batts. 


Oregon Wood Chemical and others 
plan to produce two to eight tons of 
wax daily from Douglas Fir bark. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company mar- 
keting plastic filler from bark. Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation in pilot plant 
stage of “Condidendron” and its de- 
rivatives. Sodium talconate is being 
offered by the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany. Hercules starts extraction of 25 
tons of crude rosin a day from Pon- 
derosa pine stumps. 


Textiles 


Oronite Chemical Company announces 
first commercial production of para- 
xylene, new raw material from petro- 
leum, for Eastern manufacture of syn- 
thetic fibers. E. F. Houghton Company 
producing non-static finishing oils for 
textile trade. 


Food Supplements, 
Pharmaceuticals, Cosmetics 


Dow opens up in 1950 synthetic Me- 
thionine unit. Oregon Wood Chemical 
Co. at Springfield plan to use waste 
wood for producing torula yeast. In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Com- 
pany, San Jose, planning important 
expansion in 1951 to San Jose mono 
sodium glutamate plant. Riker Lab- 
oratories, a Rexall subsidiary, builds 
plant in Santa Monica, Calif., for new 
drug, Veriloid. Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley, remain as only commercial 
scale fermentation of penicillin. Avon 
Allied Products, Inc. completcs Pasa- 
dena plant, greatly augmenting avail- 
ability of packaged cosmetics. Max 
Factor Company, Hollywood, will add 
complete men’s line of cosmetics, 
doubling its output. 
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e always looking into the future... 
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y- 
tames 
the tough-to-weld 
metals 
Air Reduction’s planned research and development continuously through a specially designed gun... 
program has brought forth many new products and and, of utmost importance, the process deposits a 
techniques for the metal working industry — the weld metal with an analysis almost identical to the 
latest is the patented Aircomatic® Process. base metal. 

Without a doubt, — —— welding Further, to widen the field of Aircomatic appli- 
ee pont —_ 7 e ” a 1 esti ™ cation, Airco research is still working to achieve 
motel Warning pOOORy ” . Ges —_— metal higher welding speeds and greater welding 
arc method of welding which permits the joining ; 

; ; ; economies. 
of aluminum, aluminum bronze and stainless steel 
—in all positions at welding speeds higher than But, research on this high-speed welding tech- 
ever before possible. nique is only one phase of Air Reduction’s accel- 

Continuous feeding of filler metal, and inert gas erated program. This same forward thinking is at 
shielding, are the two main features that give this work in the development of oxygen and acetylene 
new welding method its exceptional speed and processes — and products—for the entire metal 
flexibility. A bare filler metal, in wire form, is fed industry. 

wi 
GERCS) A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * SEATTLE 
Bakersfield * Fresno * Emeryville * Sacramento * Tacoma 
oman Western Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases. . . Carbide . . . Gas Welding and Cutting Machines, Apparatus and Supplies . . . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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nolds and Stauffer plant at Richmond 
still finds markets in this field. Methyl 
bromide and ethylene bromide made 
by Eston as new products which have 
been moving fast recently. 


Solvents 


The alcohol, ketone and ester type 
solvents were in good demand during 
the early part of 1950, but Western 
availability of raw material and pro- 
duction capacity was sufficient for fill- 
ing the requirements. During the 
spring of the year, the stocks of mo- 
lasses (the raw material from which 
a large part of ethyl alcohol is pro- 
duced) were extremely low, and this, 
together with the good demand, started 
a general rise in the price of ethyl 
alcohol. 

Chlorinated solvents were in ade- 
quate supply at the beginning of the 
year. Now, however, prolonged strikes 
in some of the major chlorine produc- 
ing plants have caused shortages of 
chlorinated products. Military needs 
for degreasing of many stockpiled 
items has increased requirements for 
chlorinated solvents and caused criti- 
cal shortages. 

Benzene, traditionally a by-product 
of the steel industry, is an indispen- 
sable raw material for synthetic rub- 
ber, phenolic and polystyrene plastics, 
the majority of synthetic detergent 
intermediates and certain insecticides. 
By the end of the year the benzene 
shortage had grown to serious propor- 
tions, so hope that expanded produc- 
tion of synthetic benzene from petro- 
leum sources will meet the supply 
situation is all important to Western 
industry. The new production from 
this source has been announced at a 
rate of 5,000,000 gallons per year. 

A critical shortage has developed 
during the year in the other aromatic 
solvents field. Toluene and xylene are 
very scarce at the present time and as 
long as the synthetic rubber program 
continues, as now scheduled, there is 
little prospect of shortages being re- 
lieved. 

Ketone solvents production by syn- 
thetics from petroleum raw materials 
has been increased substantially dur- 
ing the latter part of the year, but re- 
quirements are not being satisfied. 
Since raw materials are not the bottle- 
neck to synthetic producers, it can be 
assumed that plant expansions will be 
made to take care of the increasing 
demand for ketone solvents. 

As a large amount of acetic acid, 
from which the acetate esters are pro- 
duced, is based upon ethyl alcohol, 
there has been a corresponding short- 
age and increase in price in the esters. 
Also, much of the butyl alcohol must 
now be produced by fermentation of 
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grain rather than from molasses fer- 
mentation, and, again, a corresponding 
price increase has occurred. 

Beyond improvements in old proc- 
esses, no new developments in fer- 
mentation processes or plants have 
occurred. 

Industrial ethyl alcohol production 
is now estimated at a yearly rate of 4.4 
million wine gallons. Total capacities 
of industrial ethyl alcohol plants in 
operation are around 11 million wine 
gallons per year. Alcohol fermentation 
of saccharified wood at a government 
built Springfield, Oregon, plant has 
been discontinued for economic rea- 
sons. Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany continues to produce alcohol 
from waste sulfite liquors at its Bell- 
ingham, Washington, plant. Expansion 
of this process in Oregon and Washing- 
ton may result from demands of 
authorities that waste sulfite liquor 
pollution problems be solved. 

In 1951 Hancock Chemical may be 
expected to construct a plant to make 
ethylene glycol from petroleum. 


Detergents 


Western produced detergent inter- 
mediates are derived, in part, from 
benzene and this raw material, which 
is predominantly of coal tar origin, 
was in critical supply by the year end. 

By the end of the year, producers of 
both soap and synthetic detergents 
had begun to feel the pinch of raw 
material supplies following the start 
of the Korean War. Prices of fats, and 
oils, the major soap raw materials, be- 
gan an upward trend which will prob- 
ably continue into 1951. While prices 
of the major synthetic detergent 
intermediates had not yet begun to 
follow the lead of these fats and oils, 
there could be no doubt that shortages 
would soon make themselves felt. 


Plastics, Adhesives, Protective Coatings 


Production of finished plastics 
articles by molding, extrusion, casting 
and fabrication continues its rapid ex- 
pansion in Southern California. The 
Western plastics industry is not now 
dependent on Eastern sources of raw 
materials. The government synthetic 
rubber plants at Torrance and El Se- 
gundo, California, were reactivated. 
Record production of Douglas Fir 
plywood in the Pacific Northwest is 
reflected in the record Western pro- 
duction of both soybean and weather- 
resistant phenolic adhesives. The 
major center for the production of 
plywood adhesives lies, naturally, in 
the Pacific Northwest, where some 
eight plants are currently turning out 
phenolic or soybean type products. 
Available facilities are adequate to 
meet all demands. 


There is a substantial and growing 
production of rubber cement in South- 
ern California to serve the needs of 
the aircraft industry. The Southern 
California increase in production of 
polyethylene sheeting is keeping pace 
with markets in fruit and vegetable 
packaging and fiber glass reinforced 
plastics materials. 

As in the case of solvents, good de- 
mand for surface coating materials 
developed during the early part of the 
year, but requirements were satisfied 
from Western production capacity. 
Now, acute shortages have developed 
in glycerine and phthalic anhydride 
(the raw material for alkyd resins), 
and in phenol, used in the manufac- 
ture of phenol-formaldehyde resins. 

During the year the use of styrene- 
butadiene latices and water-based 
paints increased considerably. A sec- 
ond development of considerable im- 
portance during the year was the gen- 
eral use of styrenated alkyd resins. If 
it were not for the raw material short- 
ages caused by the synthetic rubber 
program, still larger increases for both 
uses would have resulted. A new type 
of surface coating resin was intro- 
duced, under the trade name EPON 
resin, during the year. 

With the exception of tung oil, 
which has been short throughout the 
year, the drying oils have been in rea- 
sonably adequate supply. Moderate 
quantities of safflower oil were pro- 
duced in California during the year 
and it is expected that the superior 
color obtained from finishes based 
upon safflower oil will result in in- 
creased production of safflower in the 
future. ‘ 

Textiles 

Extensive efforts are being made to 
induce Eastern manufacturers to con- 
struct textile mills in California close 
to Western sources of cotton and syn- 
thetic fibers and to the garment trade 
of Hollywood and San Francisco. The 
Western chemical industry is antici- 
pating the sales opportunities in this 
potential market. 


Food Supplements, Pharmaceuticals 
and Cosmetics 


Food yeast continues to be produced 
in line with area requirements. Possi- 
bilities for production of torula yeast 
for poultry and animal feed supple- 
ments are of definite interest, with 
waste wood as an important raw mate- 
rial. Studies on possibilities for pro- 
duction of B,, or APF feed supple- 
ments have been reported by certain 
Western interests. 

Utilization of waste from the lum- 
bering and pulp and paper industries 
continues to intrigue many investi- 
gators and more work is being done to 
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overcome the physical, economic and 
technical difficulties precluding com- 
mercialization. 

Recent attention has been given to 
production of the following: acetic and 
other organic acids, fertilizers and soil 
conditioners, turpentine, rosin, various 
oils and waxes, feeding yeast, ethyl 
alcohol, antioxidants, tannin, sugars 
and molasses, plastics and plastic fill- 
ers, road binders, thymol, tallol, char- 
coal and pharmaceutical type mate- 
rials, 


Pulp and Paper Needs 


Whether or not all the basic chem- 
icals required by the pulp and paper 
industry will be produced in the West- 
ern area is a matter of question. New 
pulp producing capacities amount to 
450,000 tons per year, or a 20% in- 
crease over the 2.2 million tons in 1949 
have been completed or are planned, 
and 780,000 tons of chemicals, includ- 
ing sulphur, limestone, lime, salt cake, 
caustic soda, chlorine, soda ash, rosin, 


alum and fillers will be required by the 
new total production. Several million 
pounds per year of organic mercurials 
and chlorinated phenols are being used 
in pulp and paper mills for slime con- 
trol. Due to problems involving stream 
and water pollution by waste sulfite 
liquors, the sulfite pulp industry has 
been looking toward the use of other 
bases which would enable them to 
eliminate or largely reduce this con- 
tamination, such as magnesia or am- 
monia. While these trends may lower 
over-all chemical requirements, more 
likely it will result in merely product 
substitution. 


Hazards of the Future 


The continuing expansion of the 
chemical industry in the West is not 
without its headaches. The conserva- 
tionists and recreationalists view with 
alarm possibilities for pollution of the 
atmosphere and surface and under- 
ground waters. Expansion of urban 
centers of population is limiting the 


Equipment three stories high at Stauffer’s insecticide and agricultural sulphur plant 
at North Portland to remove finely divided particles from stream of gas-air mixture. 





degree of isolation available to chem- 
ical plants and developing lands used 
by the chemical industry for subdivi- 
sions, airports and sewerage works. 

For a period of time the chemical 
industry was the target of much criti- 
cism for discharge of SO, in the Los 
Angeles area. However, it is now recog- 
nized that SO, is not the critical factor 
in the Southern California smog situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the extent of con- 
cern that smog will appear elsewhere 
has led to passage of rigorously worded 
ordinances in Tacoma, organization of 
smoke and fumes districts in Santa 
Clara and San Mateo Counties, and 
extensive pressure throughout the San 
Francisco Bay area for “action.” 

Programs to eliminate or control 
pollution of surface and underground 
waters by discharge of chemical 
wastes are well organized in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. It appears 
probable that the chemical, petroleum 
and paper industries in these states 
will be asked to make expenditures of 
many millions over the next ten years 
for treatment works. 


Industry Needs Help 


Airports use the same type of land 
most adaptable for location of large 
chemical plants and, in this competi- 
tion, have important public support. 
Similarly, the public pressure for solu- 
tion of municipal sewerage problems 
has led to planning by city officials 
which has not included adequate rec- 
ognition of the economic effect of con- 
demnation actions on the chemical in- 
dustry. In construction of the North 
Point Sewage Treatment Plant by the 
City of San Francisco, the site of the 
American Cream of Tartar plant was 
taken over. Present day replacement 
costs of that plant are such that its re- 
building here on the Coast cannot be 
justified. As a result, there is now no 
manufacture of tartrates on the Coast, 
nor will there be. Instead, all of the 
company’s operations have been 
moved to Brooklyn. This deprives the 
wine industry of any outlet for its resi- 
dues. 

The City of San Jose has initiated 
condemnation proceedings which will 
take out of production nearly ten per 
cent of the concentration pond ca- 
pacity of the West Coast solar salt 
industry. The chemical industry has 
an obligation to itself to better inform 
the public on its economic importance 
to the area. Had all the facts been 
made known there would have been 
opportunity for balancing a nominal 
difference in capital costs to the city 
against the importance of reserving the 
land area which it is proposed to con- 
demn for continuing production of a 
salt crop worth $400,000 per year. 
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CEMENT— 


War tempo develops mecha- 
nisms to cool it during grinding so 
it can be delivered immediately 


INNGINEERING specifications 

for mass concrete, and a growing 

belief among technicians that 
“hot” cement causes premature set- 
ting, have caused somewhat of a 
change in the cement production in the 
West. More and more plants are instal- 
ling cooling mechanisms during the 
final grinding process to provide ce- 
ment with a lower temperature than 
the normal product. 

Cement, in the process of burning 
and grinding is warm—even hot— 
when it goes into the final storage silos 
at the mill. If there is sufficient time 
in the silo, it will gradually cool (as in 
normal economic times). But since 
about last May, demand for cement 
has grown to a point where all the 
Western producers are hard put to 
even keep up with current demands. 
Stockpiles are only a memory, and ce- 
ment leaves the mills too hot for mod- 
ern standards. 

Consequently, it arrives on many 
government jobs at a temperature well 
above that required by the specifica- 
tions. In order to provide cement of 
the temperature specified, something 
in the nature of a cooling process has 
to be effected during the final steps in 
production. 


Coolers and Dust Systems 


J. D. Christian Co., San Francisco, 
brought out a unit called “Holoflite” 
cooler, to do just that. It is an arrange- 
ment similar to a series of screw-type 
conveyors, hollow, with water running 
through the inside chamber. Cement 
that runs down those Holoflite units 
during final grinding cools enough so 
that it can be used on government con- 
struction jobs. Some Western cement 
plants now have these cooling units; 
more plants are installing them. 

Last year five cement producing 
firms, stringing from Arizona to the 
Canadian line, installed Cottrell dust 
collecting systems. Some of the pro- 
ducers (Santa Cruz and Kaiser, for 
example) constructed new kilns, to 
keep pace with increased demands. 
New dust collecting units are needed, 
in turn, 

Spokane Portland Cement and Per- 
manente (Kaiser) are able to use all 
the collected dust for cement manufac- 
ture. At Oregon Portland Cement, the 
dust is so alkaline that it is all sold for 
fertilizer. Most other plants can use 
some of the dust for cement produc- 
tion, but not all of it. The rest is waste. 
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IN A WESTERN 
PULP AND PAPER PLANT 





From his cab, which is attached to and 
moves with the trolley, the operator of this 
EDERER custom-built paper roll storage 
crane can spot rolls as accurately as he’d 
move the checkers on a board. This crane 
has a hoisting speed of 60 f.p.m., bridge speed 
of 400 f.p.m. and is equipped with a special 
roll-handling grapple. 


It is this custom-building ability — plus 
plant capacity to do any kind of crane-build- 
ing job for any industry—that has put 
EDERER cranes to work in so many western 
industries. There’s probably a place for an 
EDERER custom-built crane in your plant. 
An EDERER engineer will be glad to dis- 
cuss it with you. 





2931 FIRST AVE.SO. SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


EXPORT AGENTS: Frazar & Hansen, Ltd. 
301 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


All-Electric Overhead Cranes @ Grapple Cranes ® Monorail Hoists ¢ Hand-Operated Cranes 














FOOD PACKING— 


“Cannery work gives you thick wrists” say 
the girls, so they give way to machines 


REPARING fruits and vege- 
P table for canning and freezing 
gives the girls thick wrists, or at 
least they think it does, and the older 
women who used to be more interested 






in money than in wrists are no longer 
here. 

That is one big reason why can- 
neries and freezing plants are being in- 
creasingly mechanized. It is no longer 


use our RING ROLLER 
for all your needs in... 


WELDLESS STEEL RINGS 


The Ring Roller at C. B. S. rolls rings and 
sleeves to YOUR SPECIFICATIONS from al- 
loy, stainless or carbon steel. Rings and 
sleeves from 14” to 72” O.D. .. . up to 3600 
lbs. PERFECT GRAIN FLOW .. . uniform 
. easy and economical to ma- 
chine (customers report 25 to 50% savings 


hardness . . 






in machining time) . . . for all your needs in 
steel rings, check with us first! 


use our FORGING HAMMERS 
for all your needs in... 


Improve quality and reduce cost by using 
our forgings. The Drop and Open Frame 
Hammers at C. B. S. (among the largest and 
most flexible forging equipment on the Pa- 
cific Coast) are ready to supply forgings to 
specification for Oil Tool, Aircraft, other in- 
dustry. Write, phone or wire for quotations. 
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a case of machines displacing hand 
labor; vanishing hand labor leaves a 
vacuum that machines must fill. When 
only a few women show up for a night 
shift in the height of fruit season, and 
then only on Monday and Tuesday 
nights, the packer who has paid the 
grower big money for raw material has 
to do something about it. 

This increase in mechanization has 
enabled canners and freezers to match 
rising costs elsewhere so that the fin- 
ished product costs very little more 
than it did ten years ago and has not 
priced itself out of consumption. 

Against this advantage must be off- 
set the increased costs resulting from 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s decision last 
year that the can companies could no 
longer lease their closing and seaming 
machines to users, but must sell them 
outright. This decision was intended 
to break up so-called monopoly control 
by the big can companies, and al- 
though it remains to be seen whether 
it frees the canner from financial de- 
pendence on a can manufacturer, its 
immediate effect is to saddle him with 
repair and service costs that the can 
company used to absorb, although 
perhaps after the fashion of the tradi- 
tional salesman’s overcoat. 


No Saturated Markets 


In any event, the international situ- 
ation has freed the fruit, fish and vege- 
table processing industries for the time 
being from the fear of saturated mar- 
kets. Everything that can be packed 
will be sold, at least in 1951. 

Among the mechanical develop- 
ments of the last year is a high pressure 
chemical steamer for peeling tomatoes 
and freestone and cling peaches. After 
being dipped in a cold chemical solu- 
tion, the material passes into a rotary 
steam-proof valve where high temper- 
ature acts on the chemical wetting 
agent and peeling action results in four 
or five seconds, while previous methods 
of peeling took several minutes. 


In limited production this year will 
be an automatic feeder to deliver cling 
peaches to the pitting machines, by a 
series of progressive rolls which rotate 
the peach so the suture will be in line 
with the splitting blade. An automatic 
aligner and feeder operating on a 
rotary plane has been designed, but 
will not be in production this year. 
These feeders require a certain amount 
of pre-selection; it is not possible to 
dump boxes of fruit indiscriminately 
into the feeding machines. 


Another step forward is the auto- 
matic segregation of cans according to 
grade after cooking, so as to permit 
continuous feeding into the cooker, in- 
stead of having to use stop breaks or 
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dummy cans to separate the different 
grades of fruit. This is accomplished 
by marking the cans in advance and 
separating them electronically or by | 
a combination of electric eye and mag- | 
netic control. 


Apricot pitters have not been too | 
successful to date, and are in process | . 
of further development. As the Titon | @OUbles storage capacity ¥ 
variety of apricots are oval shaped, | « a 4 
while the Bleinheims and Royals are in your plant ! ~ ay, | 
round, the big problem is to adapt a_ | 
pitter primarily designed for Tiltons 


- 5 * MH IS MASS HANDLING—the 
SO it will also work on the other two systematic movement of the 
varieties. 


‘ most units, in the shortest 
z time, at the lowest cost. 


st FREEZERS GAIN— | Valuable, 


10 costly storage space, 





Towmotor MH, 
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ig More vegetables this year; new difficult or even impossible to 
m high-speed packing line; Sunkist reach by outmoded manual han- 
d goes into concentrates for keeps | dling, becomes easily accessible 
ol with a Towmotor Fork = 
. ’ : | Truck. In lifting and stacking 
. eee be heavy loads ae up under the 
‘ Pp eer vo ume t is year rafters, Towmotor Mass Handling 
° than ever, crop conditions per- | can double the amount of storage 
ts mitting, because of expanding outlets space without increasing the 
th and greater consumer acceptance. A floor area! 
= high-speed continuous packing and 
gh freezing method is being introduced 
li- this year which may greatly reduce 
costs, but is likely to be adopted rather 
slowly because most freezers already 
have their money tied up in existing 
u- equipment, particularly freezing tun- 
3e- nels. 
= Patents on the Birdseye compression 


d or tray type of freezers held by Gen- 
. eral Foods Corporation have expired, 
and several manufacturers are now 


p- starting to put out equipment of this 

ire type. But the big advance seems to lie 

eS in the continuous method referred to Improve your storage methods, 

ter above, which eliminates traying up speed order filling, eliminate dangerous and costly “stock-falls.” Select from 12 
lu- cartons and moving them in and out models plus standard and specially designed accessories for handling loads from 
ry of the big Birdseye-type boxes in 1500 to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for every job. And learn how skilled Towmotor 
er- which the plate freezers are installed, Preventive Maintenance keeps your equipment on the job—mail coupon below. 
ing or running them through tunnels. Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 

= In the continuous method, there is a 


packaging line in which the cartons are 
opened, filled and closed automatic- 


nr MOTOR FORK LIFT TRUCKS 














vill ally. Then they are fed to a spiral, and 

ing when 24 cartons are in position verti- THE ONE-MAN-GANG 

ya cally, they are pushed between metal : — and TRACTORS 

ate slides which constitute the freezing tia nenialiaiatith 

ene element, traveling along the slides, See how you can cut costs, increase profits—Mail Coupon Today! 

tic which freeze at from—20to—30de- [| 

| a grees, until they reach the discharge TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 67 1 

but position at the same end of the ma- | 1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio | 

ar. chine where the feeding takes place. | : a : ; 

unt This operation is carried on at the rate | . Please send me current issue of “Handling Materials | 

a pe ne pectin cg geleaye toea | ustrated and information on Towmotor Preventive | 

Maintenance. 

ely lated room held at zero temperature. | ! 
The two biggest factors in the can- | | Nome —________Title 

ito- ning field, California Packing Cor- | | Company | 

gto poration and Libby, McNeill & Libby, | be 

mit were hold-outs against freezing until | | an | 

In- about three years ago, when Libby 1 City_—_________________State | 

$ or finally capitulated and started freez- RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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IF YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER... 









DRYING ........ BAKING 
CURING ....... COOLING 
HEAT TREATING ... AGING 
CONDITIONING 
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More than 2000 manufacturers in nearly 
all industries are now profiting from the 
use of ROSS Air Processing Equipment. 
| As in previous war work periods, we 
know that there are hundreds of others 
that are not yet aware of what it can do 
for them in their particular industry. 





Every manufacturer of any kind of prod- 
uct should at least find out what ROSS 
Air Processing Equipment is doing and 
what it can do for him. Getting such in- 
formation now might save him consider- 


Ws 
i Si TQ rte 





cine able time and money later in meeting ial 
| . 
4 ¥! preparedness program requirements. pita 
Surely it is worth a postage stamp to Ze oe 
| learn what ROSS Systems are doing in one = 
| your industry. You owe it to yourself to Machines iene: 
| ! f yoko 
| find out! , 





a. 
Le: 






» wt Pee oe 
; eh ig x = he type of product you make. We AA ee : 
* age eit ogee iy POP a eZ Write now 
a re Le ROSS apparatus being v 
scribing 
Packages Auto Bodies 
& Ports 


J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 









444 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


201 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO-6 © 79 Milk Street, BOSTON-9 © 9225 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT-4 © 600 St. Paul Avenue, LOS ANGELES-17 
ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA @ CARRIER-ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, UMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ing operations in a small way. This 
year Libby will go into it on a much 
larger scale, and it is understood that 
Safeway Stores will have a consider- 
able volume of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables packed for their label. But Cal- 
pack is still unconvinced, and will not 
risk its highly-advertised ‘“‘Delmonte” 
label on anything but canned and 
dried foods, juices and coffee. 

After suffering heavy inroads from 
frozen orange concentrate packed in 
Florida, to say nothing of canned 
orange and grapefruit juice, the Cali- 
fornia Citrus Growers Exchange, 
which markets most of California’s 
citrus fruits in fresh condition, has 
finally gone in for serious competition 
with the Florida and Texas products. 

It’s an ill-wind that blows nobody 
good. California has suddenly found 
that its monopoly, through climatic 
conditions, on the growing of lemons, 
is a tremendous factor because frozen 
lemon concentrate is selling like wild- 
fire. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS— 


Promising new market opens up 
for powdered whole milk among 
the manufacturers of chocolate 


NE of the most promising new 
QC) markets opened up last year 

was among chocolate manu- 
facturers who had long looked for a 
powdered whole milk that would blend 
with chocolate and still retain the max- 
imum milk flavor. Similarly, specially 
processed powdered whole milk that 
would maintain firm body in custards 
and retain the milk’s original vitamin 
value also found ready acceptance 
among baby food manufacturers. A 
large variety of other specially proc- 
essed powders have also found new 
markets among food processors. 

The recent publication and promo- 
tion of Dr. Gayelord Hauser’s book, 
“Look Younger, Live Longer,” has 
also-given impetus to the widespread 
marketing of non-fat dry milk solids in 
consumer packages. 

The dry milk industry, according to 
Stuart Mitchell, manager of Golden 
State Company, Ltd.’s manufactured 
products division, has simplified re- 
constitution (or re-liquifying) tech- 
niques for milk powders and has suc- 
ceeded in so improving quality of all 
dry milk products so that even those 
designed for commercial uses are, in 
many cases, accepted as palatable, 
nourishing beverages when used in 
fluid form. 

Marketing trends for 1951 must, of 
necessity, hinge on the current war 
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situation. Prior to the Korean war a 
large amount of milk was put into sur- 
plus dairy commodities and sold to the 
government. The dairy industry, like 
other industries, is assuming that the 
government will continue to build our 
armed forces. This means the need for 
manufactured dairy foods will increase 
and consequently surpluses of dairy 
products will diminish. 

The consensus of opinion in the 
dairy industry is that less milk will be 
going into the so-called surplus com- 
modities (butter and non-fat dry milk 
solids) during the flush season of 1951 
and more will be channeled into other 
dairy products such as cheese, ice 
cream or powdered ice cream mix. 


Western Ice Cream Production 


(From Natl. Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers) 
(Expressed in Thousands of Gallons) 


Year 1948 
Per Cent 
of National 
Gallons Total Rank 
California .... 40,039 7.02 3 
Washington . 7,823 1.37 20 
Oregon ....... 6,000 1.05 30 
Colorado . « Spaz .93 31 
Montana .. 223i 48 37 
Utah ....... ~ ae 48 38 
ae 36 43 
Arizona ... ... 1,918 34 44 
New Mexico . 1,094 19 47 
Wyoming ........ 760 a3 48 
Nevada ........ 704 12 40 


SUGAR LIQUEFIES— 


Canneries hit their strides last 
year in using it in fluid form; 
eliminates some refining steps 


Te YEAR 1950 is when West- 
ern canneries hit their stride in 
the use of liquid sugar. Some 
canneries had been using it before last 
year, but during 1950 many more 
plants converted to it. Now, probably 
a majority of California canneries are 
equipped for liquid sugar. 

Use of sugar in liquid form does 
several things: it eliminates some 
processes, such as crystallizing in the 
refinery and then converting the crys- 
tals into liquid again in the processing 
plant, before canning. It also elim- 
inates bagging of crystal sugar and 
attendant handling problems. 

Bulk sugar shipment is increasing 
over sugar in containers. This year, in 
fact, probably twice as much sugar will 
be shipped in bulk as was shipped in 
bulk last year. Bulk loading is done in 
the Islands on ships that are specially 
designed for the purpose. Unloading is 
done in California, by chain buckets. 

Considerably wider use is being 
made of cellophane packets (one serv- 
ing) carrying advertisements (such as 
air lines use). There is continued de- 
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velopment toward smaller packages 
for household use. 

Mechanization is rapidly becoming 
more and more of a factor in beet sugar 
planting and harvesting. “Beater top- 
pers,’ mechanical lifters and loaders, 
will soon be harvesting the bulk of 
Western sugar beets. 

For example, in one large Utah 
operation recently, four men, exclusive 
of teamsters, harvested 400 tons of 
beets per day and loaded them on 
trucks. That alone is a major step 
toward reduction of costs. 

Recently several trends have been 





quite pronounced in this industry. 
They include: 

Installation of high pressure steam 
generating units, generating super- 
heated steam at 450 pounds pressure. 
This, in connection with high velocity 
film type evaporators and low pressure 
Calandria pans for boiling white sugar. 

Direct connected high speed fluid 
drive centrifugals are being installed 
where replacement of centrifugals be- 
comes necessary. 

Continuous operation has _ been 
stressed in all stages of processing. 
Automatic sluicing continuous filters 


ETERS 


FABRICATION 


We've been working with stainless steel in 


all its shapes, forms and alloys for many years 


now—actually pioneered its use in several fields. 


That's why we are in a position to offer you 


skilled help in fabricating to your requirements, 


whether you want a part or an entire unit. 


We'll be glad to help you engineer your 


applications, too. And VALLEY has never made 


a late delivery! 


WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE, DAY OR NIGHT 


ha) bly 3 


SINCE 1898 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
710 H STREET + FRESNO 18, CALIFORNIA 
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are being used for filtration of heavy 
liquors. 

Use of stainless steel has gained in 
popularity for pipe lines, tanks, and 
filter equipment. 

More bulk storage concrete bins are 
being built for storage of white sugar 
and large steel tanks are used for stor- 
ing bulk dry pulp. Dry pulp is now 
satisfactorily conveyed in an air 
stream. 

New Silver continuous diffusers in- 
creased factory capacities over those 
realized in the old standard batteries 
by well over 50°. Draft, labor and 


Taylor Forge Products— backed 
by nearly half a century of en- 
gineering and manufacturing 


experience—have gained univer- 


sal recognition in all branches 
of industry because of their many 


outstanding characteristics. 


sugar losses have been reduced sub- 
stantially. 

Deionization process as applied to 
beet sugar juices is becoming more ap- 
parent in the industry. Much develop- 
ment and research has gone on, and is 
continuing. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
in new installations for automatically 
packing sugar in the many containers 
demanded by consumers. 

And now the beet sugar industry is 
beginning to offer cube and brown 
sugar, which was formerly offered by 
only the cane sugar suppliers. 





Our Stock of Taylor 
Fittings in 
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Thaler Pipe and Supply Co. 


5812 HOLLIS STREET 
Emeryville 8, California a 
Phone: Olympic 2-8220 
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1596 SOUTH SEVENTH ST. 
San Jose, California 
Phone: Columbia 1481 


ELECTRIC ENERGY— 


Both present and estimated fu- 
ture demands indicate growth of 
the Western industrial economy 


steam for electricity generation 

has been reported in the lead 
article in this issue of Western Indus- 
try. 

Utah has one steam plant just fin- 
ished, the Hale plant at Provo, with a 
40,000-kw. rating. Another is now 
under construction at Salt Lake City, 
a 66,000-kw. plant. Still a third is 
projected for Salt Lake City, to come 
in during 1952, with 75,000 kw. 

Montana, for the first time, is con- 
structing a 66,000-kw. plant at Bill- 
ings, scheduled for completion this 
year. 

Federal Power Commission’s Region 
8, consisting of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada, reflects a growing indus- 
trial economy by perusal of these fig- 
ures: 

Peak Loap As OF DECEMBER 31 


"T seam tor etc TREND toward 


kw. 
1949 . Se 
1950 .. eee .....- 5,950,000 
1951 (est.) . . 6,245,000 


Capacities in that area are as fol- 
lows, as of Dec. 31, 1950: 


kw. 
Hydro . . 3,551,000 
(SN EO SE Ie ree . 2,987,000 
MIND ccc cence 6,538,000 


Scheduled installations in that area 
are as follows: 


kw. 
A cacecleapackaoaens ssuenekpacica events . 987,000 
1952 acecugbicels dicta pvickeniasicenduaeae 633,000 
1953 cae CJedeacetintantecemsds . 315,000 


- 


Region 7, consisting of Utah, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, 
shows the following similar picture: 


Peak Loap As OF DECEMBER 31 


kw. 
1949 . sins uibsaveeios 4,464,000 
1950 sinless acicndaniisecbaasenerannenpeeuncs aaa 
I a 5,379,000 


Installed capacity in Region 7: 


kw. 
BINED 5 scsccarsrccenctnsinionecesaavanes ....-- 4,251,000 
Steam ... 446,000 
Total ... 4,697,000 
Scheduled additions for the future: 
kw. 
1951 . 589,000 


hydro (except the 66,000-kw. steam 
plant at Billings and the 66,000-kw. 
steam plant at Salt Lake, both to come 
in during this year). 


INIA. sackcetolichntnipevensedibiaeten sincies .... 423,000 
hydro (except the 75,000-kw. steam 
plant at Salt Lake, scheduled to come 
in during 1952). 

ees ee ee 565,000 } 
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MINING IMPETUS— 
Government loans for explora- 
tion and development; excess 
profits tax exemption is offered 
rd ONSIDERABLE impetus to 
yn mining in the West is expected 
id to result from the new law pro- 
S- viding for loans for mining exploration 
and development, and from exemp- 
n- tions from excess profits tax afforded 
eT to certain critical minerals. Almost all 
yw metals are in short supply. 
Y, RFC loans will be granted after 
S teams from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
ne and the U. S. Geological Survey have 
reviewed each individual situation as 
- to ore body, management and other 
ll- conditions. Harold Miller of the Bu- 
-_ reau of Mines and Ward Smith of 
U.S.G.S. in San Francisco will desig- | 
oa nate men from their staffs for work in | 
- California and Nevada. Stephen Shel- | 
of ton at Albany, Oregon, is the Bureau | 
6 of Mines man for Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, and other areas in the West 
will be looked after by John H. East 
of the Bureau of Mines at Denver. 
a Expanded production from oper- 
000 ating mines will be partly exempt from ; ° ° ° 
: Ei umusisaes aera aees ae JOHNSON is a wire specialty plant, not a 
oO eo . . . e e e 
erals, as will new mines and old mines tonnage mill. Every Johnson wire is drawn 
| which did not show a profit in the base 
500 | Period. The list of essential minerals under close laboratory supervision, resulting 
000 so classified, which may be added to ‘ ‘ i é : 
Soo. later, is as follows: in the specific wire for its intended use. 
Antimony, beryl, beryllium, chromite, . : e 
rea cobalt, columbium (columbite), corundum, Johnson goes in for top quality and ease in 
diamonds, flake graphite, fluorspar, kyanite ° 
E if equivalent in grade to Indian kyanite, long processing. 
,000 fiber asbestos in the form of amosite, chryso- e ° ° 
000 lite or crocidolite, manganese, molybdenum, Music Wire—''The wire of a thousand uses" 
000 monazite, nickel, perlite, platinum, quartz i, - 4 
crystals, quicksilver, sheet mica, tantalum, ... Brush Wire .. . Aircraft Cable Wire oe 
on- tin, trona, tungsten, uranium, vanadium, G 5 
on, | vermiculite. | Vacuum Hose Wire ... Hose Reinforcement 
e. The downward trend in Western | ° ° : . 
feats cleats ate teaeeccaeni: | Wire (braided type) ... Tire Bead Wire... 
v. _ prepared by James K. Richardson, in- ohn : * 
,000 dustrial engineer, Kennecott Copper ~ son Stainless Steel (1 8-8 grade, types 
000 | Corporation, Western Mining Divi- 302 and 304) comes to you with lasting harm- 
sion. It shows the number of mines ; 5 
operating in 1935 as against 1949. Re- less lubrication (not to be removed). 
- strictive legislation, causing lack of | 
ant. ' venture capital, is given as one of the | 
5000 | Main reasons. 
7,000 | State 1935 1949 | 
ure: } Arizona ..... 2,101 379 | 
= | California .. a - ‘23820 432 
a Colorado . Sela dela Se 282 | 
’ Cen eee . 1,268 253: 
= Montana . 1,232 320 | 
come | Nevada ons BSS 50° | ee ee A Oe en ae 
<ul nice sm WORCESTER 1, MASS 
3,000 Nr ii ee 57 | p bs 
team | ecto sesseenecee rat New York MUTED Ie Cleveland eT Akron Chicago 
2s ye - ep = Atlanta POC A ITIET) Los Angeles Toronto 
5,000 | Total occcccncnene 10,933 2,308 | 
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WESTERN UNITY— 


Concept of a distinct economic region dormant 


except for activities of Western States Council 


Tes CONCEPT of the West as 
a distinct economic region, re- 
quiring study of its special prob- 
lems and united action on matters of 
common interest, was acute in the 
minds of most Westerners as the war 
ended and the postwar period began. 

In succeeding years, however, no 
critical situations have developed, and 
the feeling that the West needed to be 
alert to opportunities and dangers has 
subsided. Nevertheless, the organiza- 
tion created in the early months of 
1945 to serve as a nucleus for Western 
unified action has continued in ex- 
istence. 

It is the Western States Council, 
composed of managers of chambers of 
commerce in the eleven Western States, 
meeting annually and in between times 
carrying on active committee work as 
needs arise. The original concept was 
for the chamber of commerce execu- 
tives to constitute the permanent or- 
ganization, with special committees 
from industry to take charge of special 
situations, as in the case of the steel 
and aluminum developments at the 
end of the war, but no occasion for it 
has arisen since then. 


Progress Report 


The following resumé of some of the 
outstanding matters discussed at the 
1950 annual meeting at Reno in 
October (excluding topics dealt with 
elsewhere in the Review and Forecast 
Number or in other issues of Western 
Industry) indicates the penetration in- 
to common Western problems by the 
Western States Council: 


Council accomplishments. Effective 
brakes put on the rapid strides toward 
socialism through “valley authorities.” 
Prompt help given the California 
Central Valley Empire Association in 
obtaining adequate cotton quotas in 
competition with the South. California 
now in a position to develop its cotton 
industry strictly on its merits. Pro- 
duces 659 pounds an acre compared 
with 150 pounds for the South, as re- 
ported later in the meeting by John 
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Arthur Reynolds, manager of the 
Central Valley Empire Assn. — Gus 
Backman, Salt Lake City, outgoing 
president. 


Tidelands Dangers. As a result of 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s California 
Tidelands decision, no privately owned 
property in the United States is secure. 
It implies that whenever Uncle Sam 
decides he needs a resource for na- 
tional defense or must protect it from 
the dangers of war, he can appropriate 
that resource without paying the 
owner one thin dime. Louisiana and 
Texas tidelands decisions are similar. 
Our big job is to awaken the people 
to this dangerous situation.—Douglas 
Campbell, Long Beach Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Tourists and Recreation 


Tourist development. “Do we know 
what we are trying to sell?” Tourists 
come for a variety of reasons, the un- 
expected as well as the most obvious. 
Tot up all your assets—also some of 
your liabilities—and give the visitor 
some real down-to-earth information; 
43% of the traveling public stay with 
friends and relatives——Walter Doty, 
editor, Sunset Magazine. 


Forest recreation. A Council com- 
mittee appointed in late 1948 finds 
that condition of water supplies and 
sanitation was fair in 1941, univer- 
sally poor in 1948. Legislation intro- 
duced in Congress to remedy situation. 
National Forest Service in the recrea- 
tional business in a big way, with 
public health sanitation its major 
problem.—J. E. Carpenter (chair- 
man), California State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Land Problems 


Forest lands. Eleven Western States 
have 47.6% of the commercial timber 
in the country, and large portion of 
the summer ranges of western America 
lies in Forest Service land. Much con- 
flict between livestock grazers and the 
citizens dependent on the watersheds 


for water supplies. Over-use for graz- 
ing spoils water storage, causes floods. 
Forest Service never has had adequate 
funds to keep abreast of demands upon 
public land resources.—C. M. Granger, 
U.S. Assistant Chief Forester. 


Public land problems. Of entire U.S. 
land area, 24% publicly owned; for 
the eleven Western States it is 50%. 
Greater today than 20 years ago by 21 
million acres. In the future we will see 
more, rather than less, federally owned 
land, both for the nation and the West. 
The federal government always has 
been the biggest landowner, but public 
lands always have been used by pri- 
vate individuals, almost invariably in 
connection with privately owned lands. 

Bureau of Land Management’s work 
is nearly all carried on in the West, but 
appropriations often handled in Con- 
gress and previously by men with only 
limited knowledge of the West and 
sometimes with only limited sympathy 
for the West. Bureau could take in 
much more money for the federal 
treasury, pay more money to the West- 
ern States, and encourage considerably 
more private business for the West if 
it had larger appropriations. 

We have built our dams faster than 
we have managed our watersheds or 
sold our timber, and faster than we 
have improved spawning grounds to 
offset the fish lost because of the dams. 
—Marion Clawson, chief, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Land Management. 


Water Situation 


Utilizing Resources. Borrowing 
against our water resources dangerous. 


AERC TRE 


Are we scrutinizing our reclamation © 


and irrigation problems to determine 


whether we will have ultimate ade- © 
quate resources?—Earl Murphy, Ida- © 


ho State Chamber of Commerce. 


Interior Department. Valley author- 
ities one danger. Creating a Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources would 
make its secretary a virtual dictator of 
the West.—James A. Ford, Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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ROUND Chain solved these problems! 
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ROUND Special Magnet Chain. Top plate keeps 3 attachment ROUND Adjustable Plate Sling. Handles steel plates in 4-5 or 
for chains in proper locations . .. prevents excessive wear on end 6 ft. widths. Eliminates necessity for changing slings on ware- 
of links. Sling shackle has bronze bearing with lubrication fitting. house cranes for different plate widths. 





‘eat. ROUND Adjustable Cradle. Speeds handling of aluminum or ROUND Cupola Sling. Speeds moving of cupola lids. Hooks have 
7 stainless steel sheets in 36-42-48-54 inch widths; lengths of 4 square ends and flat sides to fit securely into lid sockets. 
to 8 ft. Gives vertical lift at all times. 


In addition to the complete line of ROUND Chain 
than _—Of alll sizes and types, ROUND Associate Chain Com- 
s or panies design and make special chain assemblies to 
1 we meet every individual need. A few typical units are 
is to pictured above. 








ar Just write, wire or phone us, today. A ROUND chain 
engineer will be glad to share your chain problems — . . . 
promptly. sxe Round Associate Chain Companies 
oil SORONNT _ SEATTLE CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
rous. 6921 Marginal Way 2258 N. W. Raleigh St. 
ation da Liberty Machine Seattle 8, Wash. Portland 10, Oregon 
mine root Lo 


Twist Link 


it | GSES secesese ROUND CALIFORNIA CHAIN Co. 


427 S. Hewitt St. 








Liberty Coil eileen aie So. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles 54, Cal. 

ithor- Twist Link Triumph Pattern 

part- The Bridgeport Chain & Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. e The 

vould —_ 4 ——— Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio e The Round 

tor of Chain & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. e The Southern Chain & 

okane Liberty Coil Sechaue-e Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. e Woodhouse Chain Works, 
Straight Link Brown Pattern Trenton, N. J. 
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THE OIL PICTURE— 


$64 question is, are facilities needed most for 
powering jets or internal combustion engines? 


Te BURNING question in 
more ways than one is whether 
the U. S. Air Force will be 
powering jets or internal combustion 


engines. It makes a lot of difference to 
the oil companies, since two different 


types of fuel are under consideration. 
Both will be used and in huge quanti- 
ties, but how much of each? 

As soon as the oil industry knows 
what to produce, it will also know what 
kind of facilities to build. Military de- 
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mands the first half of the year are 
expected to be fairly constant, but 
stepped up in the latter half as more 
men and machines enter the service. 
At the same time, fuel oil is beginning 
to accumulate again, after being 
drained off last year. 

For new sources of supply, the Cali- 
fornia tidelands are considered the 
greatest potential source in the terri- 
torial United States according to A. C. 
Rubel, vice-president of Union Oil 
Company. Legal wrinkles would have 
to be ironed out, but some of the major 
fields such as Signal Hill, Huntington 
Beach and Wilmington keep produc- 
ing as you go toward the ocean and 
apparently the oil structures run right 
out in the water, no one knows how 
far but the prospects are good. On- 
shore exploitation of these fields has 
about reached its limit. 

The Navy’s Elk Hills reserve is the 
most expensive oil in the world, ac- 
cording to R. L. Minckler, president of 
General Petroleum, because of the cost 
of getting it out, and in a future World 
War would only supply enough oil to 
run the war a few hours. 

Oil shale sounds attractive in print, 
but the unsurmountable obstacle is 
cost. If the Rocky Mountain shale de- 
posits were near a consuming area, 
they could be commercialized right 
away, but as it is, cost of pipeline to 
consuming points must be justified by 
enough volume to make it profitable. 

A demonstration plant producing 
100,000 to 150,000 barrels of oil a day 
from shale would justify a pipeline, 
but the shale treatment plant probably 
would cost half a billion. Consequently 
private industry could not afford such 
a project, and the government might 
have to write off tremendous develop- 
ment costs. Bureau of Mines estimates 
known shale reserves as having a po- 
tential of 200 billion barrels, compared 
to other U. S. oil potential of 24% bil- 
lion (California 3% billion) and world 
potential 80 billion. 

The Rocky Mountain area probably 
would develop more oil if it were not 
always in competition with outside oil. 
If California had more high-gravity oil 
it would be better, but California will 
still have to supply the bulk of naval 
requirements. 


NATURAL GAS— 


Appliance sales mount; bigger 
water heaters; Canadian sup- 
ply still snarled up in red tape 


ALES of all gas appliances have 
bettered 1949’s record by from 


25% to 100%. The West has 
always purchased a generally higher 
quality of gas range than the average 
for the country. Since the war, though, 
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Westerners have graduated to buying 
the highest quality ranges. At least, | ; Ls 
sales records for the country asawhole | ¥ 4) 
indicate that trend. 


Water heater sales are being influ- 
enced by construction of (1) new 
homes with multiple bathrooms, and 
(2) automatic washers, dishwashers, 
etc. Result is that heaters being sold 
in the West are generally of 30 gallon 
capacity, whereas formerly 20 gallons 
was considered sufficient. FHA, in fact 
(we understand) is now specifying 30 | 
gallon heaters for homes it finances. 
| Latest wrinkle in home gas ranges 
| is discontinuing use of pilot lights. The 
gas industry is now working with a 
number of manufacturers, mostly of 
electrical equipment, to test electrical 
ignition on gas ranges instead of the 
pilot light. 

At this writing, 2,000 ranges are be- 
ing equipped with means of ignition 
other than pilot light (some electrical, 
some mechanical). These ranges are 
being used in different parts of the 
United States, installed and looked 
after by the utility company in the 
district, and put on a six months test. 
' On basis of these field tests, when 
completed, the industry will decide 
whether it will accept the new ignition 
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PROTECTION 


Here are conduit fittings and lighting fixtures designed to 
provide day-and-night protection against the arcs that touch 
off disastrous fires and explosions in chemical plants, oil 
refineries, hospital surgeries—wherever explosive or flam- 
mable vapors, dusts or gases are present. 


Engineered to completely confine the dangerous sparks 





means or not. New Vented Type EVX that lurk in wiring systems, Appleton Explo- 
oe men te oes sion-Proof equipment is easy to install and 
ing Fixture. more : : 
in ll catin Mis Vint light, 30% lighter in service. And among the hundreds of fittings 
weig oom cooler and fixtures in the complete Appleton Line is 
operating 


Industrial gas sales in Southern 
California for 1950 will be about 
175% of the 1940 volume. 


an explosion-proof fitting exactly suited to 


Pat. No. 2,530,135 
your needs. 


No matter what your lighting or wiring 





ea roblems, Appleton engineers have the back- 
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BRICK AND TILE— 


Reinforced brick masonry construction, pallet- 
izing and packaging help to reduce field costs 


: | change there is a sudden 
change in the clay brick and 
tile industry’s picture, West- 

ern brick manufacturers will continue 
to run at 100% production during 
1951, as they have been in both the 
recent Korean War months and the 
past five “lush years.” This is the view 
of most building materials experts, fol- 
lowing consultation with producers 
themselves. 

Research development is currently 
under way on reinforced brick mason- 
ry construction suited to essential use 
for either on-the-job fabrication, or 
plant assembly of brick panels to re- 
duce field construction costs. 

Manpower and materials handling 
are more important with brick ma- 
sonry construction than with other 
types, because labor represents a 
higher percentage of the building’s 
final cost. Since skilled labor is becom- 
ing scarce, within recent months a 
number of new apprentice training 
schools have been opened in the West. 
Those in California include Stockton 
and Fresno, with one planned to open 
in San Jose in January. These schools 
exist solely for the training of appren- 
tices and upgrading of journeyman 
bricklayers. 

In addition, many of the bricklay- 
ers’ unions in the West are thinking of 
upping the age limit on entering ap- 
prentices. The outlook for 1951 is that 


8,800 bricks can be either loaded or unloaded in a twenty- 
minute period with this device, developed by Port Costa Brick 
Works, Calif. This is a major brick development in recent years. 





more apprentice schools will be or- 
ganized, and an increased number of 
apprentices will be attending classes. 


A 1950 innovation in the brick in- 
dustry was the perfection of the re- 
cently-invented transfer equipment 
used at the Port Costa (Contra Costa 
County, Calif.) Brick Works. Pallet- 
ized brick, 1,100 at a time, are moved 
from kiln to plant yard to jobsite by a 
truck equipped with a mechanically 
operated rear end lift. A total of 8,800 
brick can be either loaded or unloaded 
within 20 minutes by the truck driver, 
unassisted. The large time saving over 
previous alternatives of dumping brick 
at random or palletizing by hand, is too 
indefinite to be calculated accurately 
by per cent. Other advantages include 
a better count of number of brick, and 
reduction of breakage from perhaps 
5% to zero. 


Mechanized Operations 


In addition to the growing trend of 
mechanization, the Western brick in- 
dustry is beginning to absorb more and 
more of Eastern ideas and inventions 
in the handling of brick. For example, 
the Atkinson Brick Co., Los Angeles, 
in its renovated plant, features ma- 
chine brick production where the sole 
manual operation occurs on a conveyor 
belt between the dies and the kiln. 
This plant, with only one part of the 
production cycle being manual, is one 


WESTERN 


: 
: 


of the most highly mechanized brick . 


plants in the West. 

Also, the Eastern idea of a brick 
“package” has found its greatest ac- 
ceptance within the industry in the 
West during 1950. The brick package, 
or stack of 260 to 864 brick, is handled 
entirely by machines without the aid 
of pallets. Each package, especially 
stacked at the bottom, is handled by 
high-lift fork trucks or truck cranes 
with small, multiple-pronged forks, 
developed especially for the industry. 
Although the fork trucks and cranes 
have been developed for several years, 
and have seen widespread Eastern use 
in brick plants, their greatest accept- 
ance and increasing use within the in- 
dustry in the West was seen in 1950. 


Raw Materials 


More than 8 billion brick equiva- 
lents were produced in 1950, making it 
a record year since World War II and 
the most productive year since 1939. 
The structural clay products industry 
output will not be affected by short- 
ages of critical materials, since clay 
deposits are unlimited and little vital 
material is used in the manufacturing 
processes. 

Of great importance to the industry 
as a whole is the 12-month-old $1,250,- 
000 research program by the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), established to reduce 
“in-the-wall” costs for clay masonry. 
In addition to tests on reinforced ma- 
sonry construction, the Institute is 
working on the development of a lower | 
cost cavity wall of brick and tile, in- | 
corporating a form of insulation that 


will make this type of wall retain or : 


reject heat as well as any other design : 
of insulated wall. No project currently | 
being developed involves the use of ad- | 


ditional critical materials. i 
‘ 


Package handling of bricks without pallets is a 1950 improve- 
ment. View shows rail car used to transport brick around Port 
Costa Brick Works yard. Method is gaining widespread use. 
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GLASS CONTAINERS— 


Substitution for tins under war 
economy conditions in prospect; 
glass packing speeds on increase 


EPARTMENT of Commerce 
D statistics show the glass con- 

tainer industry nationally 
shipped about 17% more containers in 
1950 than in 1949, for an annual total 
of over 100,000,000 gross. This is 
about 16% below the all-time peak 
year of 1946. Informed sources in the 
industry believe that the West Coast 
manufacturers enjoyed about the same 
increase over 1949. 

Packers of many products now sold 
in tin cans are watching news from 
Washington to learn whether the 
rapidly expanding defense program 
will soon curtail the supplies of tin and 
steel to the point where cans will be 
denied them. During World War II 
many of these industries very success- 
fully met their container needs through 
use of glass containers. 


Plenty of Capacity 


It is estimated by the N.P.A. that 
in the event of an all out war effort 
with controls comparable to those of 
World War Two, with its increased 
capacity the glass container industry 
could furnish approximately 150,000,- 
000 gross per year if need be. 

Other factors, besides the defense 
effort, portend a further rise in glass 
container usage on the West Coast 
during 1951. The use of the non- 
returnable beer bottle approximately 
doubled in California during 1950, 
over the previous year. Further in- 
creases are anticipated. A stable wine 
market has tended towards a higher 
ratio of “bottled at the winery” busi- 
ness against bulk shipments. 


More Speed; New Items 


Baby foods in glass continue to 
make progress in this area. 

Installation of improved glass han- 
dling equipment in the fruit and vege- 
table canning plants has made the use 
of glass more interesting to the pack- 
ers, cost-wise. Line speeds are up, one 
baby food packer now running glass 
jars at a rate of more than 500 per 
minute. 

New items in glass such as apple 
sauce, dates, prepared prunes, etc., 
brought the West Coast 1950 pack of 
glassed fruits well above the 2,000,000 
cases of 1949. This compares to the 
war-time peak of 6,500,000 cases. 
There is every indication therefore 
that the glass container industry on 
the West Coast will grow in 1951. 
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HOSPITAL, SURGICAL, MEDICAL PROTECTION 


ANYWHERE LOCALLY 
or 
EVERYWHERE 


IN THE WEST! 








MOST COVERAGE — 
LEAST cost! 


IF your business office is in only one city 
IF you have branches throughout the state 
IF you have branches in the seven Western States... 


ra BLUE CROSS HAS A PLAN 
a FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Blue Cross tailors its health plan to fit YOUR firm... 
uniform payroll deductions, uniform benefits, 
coverage and enrollment regulations! 


Blue Cross protects your employees against the cost of 
hospital, surgical and medical bills. No income 
restrictions . . . a choice of ANY leading hospital . . . 
ANY licensed physician or surgeon. 


For Information Call or Write 


A non-profit health care plan + 40,000,000 members nationwide! 


1919 Webster Street 
Oakland 4, California 
Higate 4-7660 


2121 Third Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 
Main 1460 


1320 S. W. Broadway 
Portland 1, Oregon 
fo Capitol 4261 


205 Jefferson Building 
Boise, Idaho : 
Boise 7080 ie 


‘\, 3443 Wilshire Boulevard * Los Angeles 5, California * DUnkirk 2-7211 / 
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TAYLOR Fibre Co. 

BELDEN Lead Wire 
CONTINENTAL Mica 
IDEAL Shop Tools 
AEROVOX Capacitors 
OHIO Carbon Brushes 
INMANCO Slot Wedges 
KIRKWOOD Commutators 
HOOVER Ball Bearings 
ANACONDA Magnet Wire 
CROWN Winding Drives 
DOW CORNING Silicones 
ELIZABETH Cotton Tape 
AMERICAN Banding Wire 
VARTEX Varnish Cloth 
MINNESOTA Scotch Tapes 
BEAR Dynamic Balancers 
BUNTING Bearings and Bars 
OWENS-CORNING Fiberglas 
DIEFLEX Varnish Tubing 
DIELECTRIC Friction Tape 
COTTRELL Insulating Paper 
CONTINENTAL Asbestos Wire 
TRI-VAR Insulating Varnish 


TRI-STATE 


SUPPLY CORPORATIONS 


LOS ANGELES 13 + 544 South Son Pedro S! 
eh Lee ee | 

SAN FRANCISCO 7 » 
Exbrook 2-8890 


SEATTLE 4 ° 318 Occidento! Avenue 


Moin 416) 
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MOTOR VEHICLES — 


Assembly in Pacific Coast plants one-third 
above 1949; parts manufacturing expanding 


SSEMBLY of automobiles and 
trucks on the Pacific Coast in 
1950 came close to 800,000 


units, compared with less than 600,- 
000 in 1949, but the 1951 output is 
likely to drop sharply if cutbacks in 
civilian production are ordered from 
Washington. The Coast’s share of the 
national total is about 10%. 

Manufacturing of parts for vehicles 
assembled in the West, which has been 
an important aspect of postwar West- 
ern industrialization, continued to de- 
velop in 1950. Two of the most im- 
portant steps were the arrival of 
Modine radiators and Kelsey-Hayes 
wheels on the Western production 
scene. Tail pipes, mufflers and frames 
will be among the most likely future 
possibilities in the immediate future. 

Another important development of 
the year was the announcement by the 
Western Pressed Metals Division of 
Douglas Aircraft Company of its new 
facilities for fabrication by the Kirk- 
site die method, which does not re- 
quire the exceedingly costly steel dies 
traditional in automobile manufac- 
ture. Fenders and other body stamp- 
ings are beginning to be made in in- 
creasing volume by this method, 
which may overcome the cost obstacle 
that heretofore has necessitated the 
concentration of stamping operations 
in as few factories as possible. 

The postwar move toward manu- 
facture of parts on the Pacific Coast 
was led by Ford Motor Company, who 
have carried on an active campaign to 
develop this function in the West. 
Other companies are now endeavoring 
to develop local sources of supply 
wherever their cost studies indicate 
such a step is feasible. 

Ford Motor Company’s purchases 
at the present time total 570 different 
parts totaling $76 million yearly. 
As reported to Western Industry by 
Charles E. Walls, in charge of the West 
Coast Purchasing Program, they are as 
follows: 

Number of 


Parts 
Mechanical and sponge rubber........... 188 
Metal stampings and machined parts 131 
Die casting and plating 29 
Wiring assemblies ... 126 
Springs and bumpers..... ; 65 
Seat and cushion springs. 62 


In addition, Ford also purchases all 
paint and finishes, service and car 
tools, hog rings, radiator assemblies, 
hub and drum assemblies, wheel as- 
semblies and fiberglas insulation. 


General Motors reports that major 
items for the finished vehicles, sup- 
plied by California industrial firms, in- 
clude tires, springs and bumpers, 
wheels, paints, tools, upholstery mate- 
rials, miscellaneous rubber parts, 
solder and welding rods, pressed metal 
parts, nuts, screws and bolts, and body 
sealing materials. 

Chrysler Corporation reports the 
following production items purchased 
from West Coast sources: chassis 
springs; front and rear bumpers, tie 
rod assemblies, drag links, cushion 
springs, trimmed cushions and backs, 
trimmed door panels and arm rests; 
miscellaneous mechanical rubber parts 
such as floor mats, accelerator pedal 
pads, trim pads, insulation, bushings, 
spacers, shims, grommets, seals, tubing 
and rubber hose; body primers and 
surfacers, body enamels, chassis and 
wheel enamels, enamel thinners; mis- 
cellaneous screw machine items to 
blueprint; standard parts such as 
bolts, nuts, clevis pins, screws, washers 
and other similar items; body solder. 

Studebaker Pacific Corporation re- 
ports the following: paint, electric 
cable, radiator hose, weather strip, 
seat springs, seat back springs, car 


Headlights are tested and adjusted on 
this section of the final assembly line at 
the Dodge plant in San Leandro, Calif. 
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springs, upholstery, brake fluid, bat- 
teries, bumpers, hardware items such 
as bolts, nuts, etc. 


Nash Motors lists these items: braz- 
ing wire, cements (adhesive), cotton 
pads, floor mats, hog rings, paints, rear 
springs, rust proofing chemicals, seat 
cushion and back springs, solvents, 
spray booth chemicals, welding rod. 


Tires, batteries and petroleum prod- 
ucts have all been purchased on the 





16 are in Oregon, 14 in Washington, 7 
in Colorado, 2 in Arizona, 2 in Utah, 
and 1 in Wyoming. San Francisco Bay 
area with 52, and Los Angeles area 
with 98, account for 150 of the 155 
California plants. 

Western paint plants are of varying 
sizes. In California, for example, 106 
plants have 1-10 employees; 34 plants 
have 20-99 employees, and only 15 
plants have more than 100 employees. 


small, there are a few good-sized ones 
in operation. 


Value of products shipped from the 
West during 1947 (which accounted 
for nearly 11% of the nation’s total) 
was $134,441,000. That figure is a 
205% gain over the $47,349,000 
shipped in 1939. Estimated 1950 fig- 
ure is around $150,000,000, accordiing 
to the National Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Association, Inc. 
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Jose, Calif.; Oakland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Wash.; Toledo, Ohio. 
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Weather units create sun, rain, and dew. 
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ELECTRONICS— 


Miniaturization a big feature— 
Increasing amount of research 
in West is of great importance 


OTe: INCREASED amount of 
electronic research in the 
West is highly significant 
from several viewpoints,” says H. L. 


Hoffman, president of Hoffman Radio 
Corporation, Los Angeles. 


“First, it is important from a na- 
tional security viewpoint to have, not 
only our production facilities geo- 
graphically distributed, but our engi- 
neering and research as well. 


‘Second, I feel that the West nor- 
mally approaches an engineering prob- 
lem with more imagination and less 
pre-conceived ideas than engineers in 
other sections. 


“Third, electronic research is im- 
portant to many of the basic industries 
here on the coast, such as aircraft, oil, 
and agriculture. It is also important to 
tie in the electronic research to the 
large amount of government work that 
is going on in the various universities, 
and coordinate this work with the 
various undustries in the West.” 


That about sizes up the outlook of 
the electronic industry in the West, at 
least, for the coming months. And it is 
a fair picture of the industry as it 
exists today. 


West Fathers Miniaturization 


Of prime consideration and im- 
portance in the field of electronics is 
the adopting of miniaturization on the 
part of aircraft manufacturers and 
operators. 


In this connection, it might be noted 
that Dr. Cledo Brunetti, now Associ- 
ate Director at Stanford Research 
Institute, could be called the father of 
miniaturization, since he developed 
the printed electronic circuit (which 
makes miniaturization possible) only 
a few short years ago. 


Modern aircraft is heavily depend- 
ent upon electronics. But today both 
comfort and safety are limited by the 
size, weight, and reliability of elec- 
tronic devices. Each pound allotted to 
electronic aids is paid for in decreased 
aerodynamic performance. 


If all the possible safety devices 
were to be added to a plane, there 
would be no room for payload—hence 
no need for the plane. Every extra 
hundred pounds carried by commer- 
cial aircraft (at the beginning of 1950) 
represented an annual loss in equiva- 
lent of close to $20,000. By applying 
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Experimental antenna on a 1/43rd scale 
model of a Lockheed Constellation de- 
termines how antenna characteristics de- 
pend on aircraft heading. 


new miniature electronics we can now 
proceed seriously to work on the prob- 
lem of truly safe all-weather flying. 


For example, LearCal, the Los An- 
geles division of Lear, Inc., is working 
on a contract for the miniaturization 
of the BC-348 receiver. Incidentally, 
production of that firm’s aircraft radio 
products is scheduled to be transferred 
to the Los Angeles division from the 
Grand Rapids plant, during the first 
of this year. 


LearCal has developed the “Leare- 
peater,” a commercial sales device that 
automatically repeats a tape-recorded 
message when a person approaches. 
That unit, now in production, has 
many applications in the field of in- 
dustrial safety, as well. 


Printed Circuit Techniques 


In the field of television (to get back 
to Hoffman again) product develop- 
ments during 1950 include the intro- 
duction and manufacture of a com- 
pletely new television tuner. This par- 
ticular tuner incorporates the printed 
circuit techniques. 


Their 1950 production tripled their 
1949 figures, made possible through 
improved handling of materials and 
mechanization. 


From the looks of our military and 
international situations at this writing, 
it is quite apparent that the develop- 
ments for the electronics industry dur- 
ing 1951 will be a very extensive and 
exacting program on military engi- 
neering and production. Very few 
major developments are anticipated in 
the way of new design and materials 
for consumer goods. 


FURNITURE— 


Southern California a leader in 
styles and the third largest man- 
ufacturing center in the country 


largest furniture manufacturing 
center in the country, but is the 
only one of importance not located 
close to sources of raw materials. Ex- 
cept for a little redwood and ponderosa 
pine, its raw materials are imported 
from distant areas, and also its semi- 
fabricated products such as wool, cot- 
ton and glass. 
Twenty years ago today a bedroom 
suite could be shipped from Chicago 
to San Francisco for less than it could 


G ineet ttr California is the third 


a 


be shipped from Los Angeles to San ' 


Francisco. Yet today Southern Cali- 
fornia makes 75% of the furniture 
sold on the West Coast. The answer 
lies partly in speed of delivery, through 
truck shipments, but most of all in 
distinctive styles adapted to Western 
home planning. 

The San Francisco Bay area also 
ranks well up as a furniture manufac- 
turing center, and in the Pacific North- 
west there are several large furniture 
factories. 

Southern California manufacturers 
are out to do a job that will rival the 
automobile industry. Such affairs as 
‘Home Fashion Time”, “Sleep Show” 
and various exhibitions in museums 
and exhibit halls have been held. 

Technical courses for industry peo- 
ple are being conducted at U.C.L.A., 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Art 
Center and Chouinard’s Art School. 


The Association has developed several | 
specialized sections devoted to prob- | 


Los Angeles ranks third, San Francisco- 
Oakland seventh in value of furniture 
output. Others are (1) N.Y.-Northeast NJ.; 
(2) Chicago-Gary: (4) Grand Rapids; (5) 
Louisville: (6) Boston. 


Milons of Dollars 
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lems of some particular phase of the 
industry, such as wooden, metal and 
upholstered furniture and bedding. 


An air freight expedited shipping 
pool to New York and Chicago is ex- 
pected to save members of the South- 
ern California organization as much 
as 40%. Most shippers previously paid 
a rate of $19.61 per 100 pounds to 
New York. Now they will pay $12.50. 
The former Los Angeles-Chicago rate 
of $14.20 per 100 pounds will be re- 
duced to $9.00. In many cases these 
rates will be less than rail LCL because 
crating will be unnecessary. 


MACHINE TOOLS— 


Survey of installations in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Bay 
area; a few Portland figures 


ACHINE TOOLS are an in- 
M dustrial necessity, if the West 

is to carry on any effective 
sort of war materiel manufacturing 
program. To the end of determining 
what is available in the nature of ma- 
chine tools in some of the more local- 
ized industrial centers of the Pacific 
Coast, surveys have been taken by 
some of the interested agencies in 
those centers. 


Figures can be provided for Port- 
land, San Francisco Bay Area, and Los 
Angeles, as shown. The Portland sur- 
vey concerns itself with only automatic 
screw machines, with a total of 16 
firms responding, reporting 69 ma- 
chines. The San Francisco Bay Area 
figures are provided by California 
Metal Trades Assn., with 193 of the 
member firms responding. Los An- 
geles totals are offered by the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, with 
2,000 metal working plants respond- 
ing. 


MACHINE TOOL EQUIPMENT 


Los San 
Angeles Francisco 

ue Sceew <.......:....-....... 841 73 
eee Screw... ....c..::.-:. 443 8 
Boring Mills ............... 380 74 
Gear Cutters ....... Rstaas 189 43 
Grinders .......... : 3,020 164 
Lathes (bench) ...... 1,071 210 
Lathes (engine) ........... 2,624 242 
Lathes (turret) .............. 1,507 174 
Lathes (spinning) ......... 150 9 
hs 3,743 640 
Milling Machine ...... 2,058 155 
EN 292 24 
Punch Presses ................... 3,475 444 
Hydraulic Presses ....... 699 54 
ON a 505 47 
a a 906 53 
Smears: .............. i” 087 88 
Welders (gas) ............. 1.635 38 
Welders (electric) .......... 3,693 540 
Drop Hammers .......... 148 22 
Plating Equipment ........ 197 4 
Heat Treat. Equipment.. 778 47 
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__with Snap-on tools 





that fit the job! 


@A tricky job repeated every 
batch! Turning down or back- 
ing off the cover-bolt nuts on this 
heat-treating and carburizing 
furnace is a mean, hot routine. 
Can’t blame a man for wanting to 
hurry it up. But one slip of the 
wrench could mean a serious 
burn. That’s where snug-fitting, 











SNAP-ON TOOLS 
CORPORATION 


8032-A 28TH AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


“job-engineered” Snap-on 
Wrenches pay off. They give a 
man confidence. They take hold 
and they hold on. They’ve got the 
strength, the toughness to stand 
up under heavy leverage and 
husky muscle-power hastily ap- 
plied. Yes, Snap-on Tools help 
men turn in a better day’s work— 
for themselves and for the plant 
or shop. That’s why they’re top 
choice everywhere for produc- 
tion, assembly and maintenance 
operations. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools 
Corporation. 








MOTO-TRUC 
COUNTERBALANCE TRUCK 





THE MOST POWERFUL 
MOTORIZED, BATTERY 
OPERATED WALKIE 

TRUCK OF ITS TYPE. 





@ 18-VOLT SUPERIORITY 
PROVED BY COMPARA- 
TIVE TEST! 

A recent test in large Electric Cor- 
poration plant, against competitive 
makes, proves the Moto-Truc with 
18-volt motor drive unit, definitely 
superior for ramp operation. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPARATIVE TEST 
DATA 


HI-LIFT TRUCKS, PALLET TRUCKS, 
PLATFORM TRUCKS, CRANE TRUCKS 


Shs MOTO-TRUE Co. 


1953 E.$9th Street 
CLEVELAND 32, OHIO. 


Originators and world's largest 
exclusive manufacturers of 
motorized, hattery operated 
walkie type trucks 
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TV-RADIO-MOVIES— 


Korea apparently saved the day for everyone; 
Hollywood tightens its grasp on everything 


OR THE WEST'S radio-tele- 
vision-movie industries the year 


1950 began inauspiciously, with 
TV sales leveling off, movie revenues 
declining, and the FCC and the net- 
work giants engaged in tooth-and-nail 
struggle over color broadcasting. 

Baffled set manufacturers did not 
know whether to figure on developing 
part of their production to color TV, 
whether to retool for inexpensive con- 
verters to adapt their existing and 
future sets to whatever brand of color 
might be authorized, or whether to 
sit tight and gamble that the color 
squabble wouldn’t be resolved at all 
during the year. 

Harried network moguls saw TV 
already at the point where in some 
metropolitan areas, more than 50% of 
evening listeners were watching tele- 
vision. A compensatory cut in AM 
radio advertising rates seemed _in- 
evitable, yet TV revenues couldn’t 
hope to rise enough to equal the back- 
breaking costs of video show produc- 
tion. 

The cinema industry meanwhile 
continued to suffer from pernicious 
anemia of the box office. 


Buyers’ Market 


Then came Korea and the public 
suddenly took matters into its own 
hands. Hardly had the initial rush to 
buy all kinds of appliances subsided, 
when it broke out again, stirred first 
by impending excise taxes, then by 
fresh reverses in Korea. Buyers 
clamored for sets, asking mainly that 
immediate delivery be guaranteed, and 
many salesmen were drawing down 
$1,000 a month in commissions. 


But at year’s end, material short- 
ages were coming into plain view. Al- 
ready manufacturers were delivering 
sets to dealers with several tubes miss- 
ing. No one knew when the industry 
would be ordered to convert heavily to 
radar. At best, manufacturers could 
look for a 10% curtailment of civilian 
output, with serious shortages of some 
critical components. 

All this did little to help the motion 
picture industry, just in the throes of 
its mandatory divorcement from the 
theater chains it formerly controlled. 


Would there be any place left for the 
movies under the terrific competition 
from TV? 


Some basic facts, however, were be- 
ginning to emerge. In November a sur- 
vey by Woodbury College in four Cali- 
fornia key cities revealed that most 
TV listeners: 

1. Like TV, believe it’s here to stay, 
and listen to it seven days a week; 

2. Wouldn’t bother to go to a 
theater to see TV on a large screen, 
even if they couldn’t see the same show 
at home; but 


3. Like the idea of phonevision, 
80% of them saying they’d pay from 
25 cents to more than a dollar to see a 
first-run movie over their home set. 


Movies Still Strong 


The listeners also registered en- 
thusiastic approval of movies as a 
“most wanted” entertainment. An 


earlier Woodbury survey had shown | 


that those who had owned a TV set 
long enough for the novelty to wear 
off, still went less frequently to the 
theater. Another research agency 
found that movies, no matter how be- 
whiskered and outdated, are capturing 
more than 40% of TV broadcast time. 
They are winning a listener rating 
higher than recorded TV shows, and 
still higher than live studio TV per- 
formances. 


All of this, of course, adds up to the 
fact that the movies and TV need each 
other, but that they must meet on the 
public’s, not their own, terms. Profes- 
sional experience of Hollywood stu- 
dios, plus their vast libraries of filmed 
backgrounds from all over the globe, 
their huge studios equipped with every 
technical facility, their vast resources 
of talent and technical skills, are hold- 
ing audiences better than even “‘live” 
TV extravaganzas costing into five fig- 
ures. On the other hand, if listeners 
won’t be lured to the theaters, it’s up 
to the cinema industry to take its 
wares to the listeners—and indications 
are that financial pressures will even- 
tually break down the rivalries now 
keeping the two industries apart. 

Apparently aware that the balance 
of power is shifting to the West, east- 
ern interests organized to fight for 
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position, with the theme that “New 
York let movies and radio slip away to 
Hollywood—we'll fight to keep TV 


Flexible plastic foliage for garden 
backgrounds; super-light foam plas- 
tics for certain “props.” 


facturers with specifications for what 
the industry really needed and induced 
them to produce a bulb that would 









2 here!” But the West’s listenership and United Action P give the desired brilliance at 110 volts, 
its producing industries continue to antes Acton Vays eliminating transformers and saving 
grow lustily. The Los Angeles area A good example of the benefits of | much time and labor. Since the entire 
ranks second only to greater New York united action by members of an indus- industry obviously was prepared to 
in the number of TV listeners. Mutual try came in connection with the Mo- standardize on this type of bulb, the 
Broadcasting System has built a spe- tion Picture Research Council’s efforts manufacturers gladly added it to their 
cial new television theater with rad- to improve set lighting. Most studios regular line, to the great advantage of 
ically sloping walls designed to fit had been using certain standard-type all concerned. 
TV’s special acoustic needs. ABC 110-volt lamps for floodlighting, run- 

i. moved into a huge new TV head- ning them at 50% overload to get ex- COTTONSEED— 

n quarters and CBS acquired a 13-acre treme brilliance. This meant extra CALIFORNIA'S receipts of c 

: ms ; ce os . AL NIA’S receipts of cottonseed at 
stadium site for a Western “television transformers had to be wired to each mills in November 1950 was 116,890 pounds, 

e city.” A new radio network—the Pro- _ set. The Council furnished lamp manu- second largest in the country 

i gressive Broadcasting System, with 

i some 300 stations, got organized, with 

st headquarters in Hollywood. Micro- 
wave channels were opened to link San 

y, Francisco’s three stations with Los An- 
geles’ seven, although East-to-West 

a connections are not expected before 

n, late 1951 or early 1952. 

™ West Gets a Break 

n. The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 

m merce went to bat and secured a reduc- 

a tion in transcontinental freight rates, 
enabling West Coast TV manufac- 
turers to deliver one-third-carload lots 
at three separate selling points in mid- 

| western and eastern markets, thus 

“ equalizing the West’s competitive 

‘ra position. 

an | Meanwhile the motion picture in- 

- dustry had done what other Western 

or industries might well consider doing: 

he It authorized extensive study by its 

cy Motion Pictures Research Council to 

e- cut production costs. At year’s end, the 

ng Council was able to report successful 

re. development of: 

ng | Better camera cranes, quieter and 

nd | more efficient wind machines, and 

er- | sealed beam lamps for color photog- 
raphy, all of which will save many 

he thousands of dollars annually. 

: Better Vommnpantation “Kangaroo” think of a better way to start the New Year 

ma Better trucking and transportation than with a made-to-order spring? California's long experi- 

bu- ences, including special lightweight ence is at your service—any size, shape or wire for ever 

al containers for air freighting film from ; Y Y on P 

oy distant shooting spots to home labora- industry —made by the sharpest spring-men in the West! 

ry tories for processing. 

Ces A radically different combination Ring out the old... [i Pee. 

ld- semi-trailer, into which newly stand- Sprg 

re” ardized equipment can be fitted so 

ig- compactly that with a built-in derrick IN 

ers it can handle all the normally used 

up grip, camera and sound equipment for Wild NEW 

its most field locations. 

ons A new mercury cadmium lamp 

en- which, with new optical systems, Catalog available = - 

ow should outperform powerful arc lights, upon request. C 3 | ] { 0 r ii ] a S p r ] i G 
yet weigh less and run silent and cool. 

nce | ‘Peel paste” wallpaper that is ap- 2 —— oe P+ ta Oe - n a. 

ist- plied to sets and backgrounds like pening HepRgeneinnn of the Went ginse. 2 

for Scotch tape, saving in time and labor. 1746 S. LOS ANGELES STREET © LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. ® PHONE Richn 
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USE YUBA’S 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 


located in San Francisco 
Bay Area at Benicia 


YUBA’s complete plant is available 
to handle contract manufacturing for 
you. It is located at Benicia, California, 
handy to deep water, transcontinental 
railroad, river, truck, and air shipping. 
This plant has a long-time reputation 
for skilled work, and an excellent rec- 
ord of stable labor relations. 


Services Available to You Include— 


© Carbon and alloy steel forging 
e Heat treating 

© Steel fabricating and welding 

e Pattern shop 

e Iron and bronze foundry 

© Heavy and light machining 

© Domestic and export shipping 
e Engineering design and layout 


These services are especially adaptable 
to manufacturers wishing to expand in 
the West without heavy capital outlay. 


BUSINESS OFFICES IN S. F. 

YUBA’s engineering depart- 
ment and general offices are lo- 
cated in the center of San Fran- 
cisco’s business and financial dis- 
trict. 


To get the full story of how we 
can help you, send us your draw- 


ings and specifications for esti- 
mates. No obligation. Write, wire 
or Reyne EXbrook 2-0274. 


YUBA MANUFACTURING CO. 


Room 761 © 351 Califorma St. © San Francisco 4. Cali! 
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ATOMIC ENERGY — 


Developments in Western area at record point; 
Los Alamos to be a permanent research center 


ROM January through last June, 
H production operations in the na- 

tional atomic energy program 
proceeded at the highest rate in the 
history of the project. 

In January, the Uravan, Colorado, 
plant of United States Vanadium Corp. 
was placed in operation after being 
idle since 1945. Extensive plant re- 
visions and additions were made to 
provide for efficient recovery of 
uranium. 

Climax Molybdenum Co. is con- 
structing a processing plant at Grand 
Junction, Colorado, through the Cli- 
max Uranium Co., and will undertake 
extensive development and mining 
operations. 

On March 15, the AEC opened an 
ore-buying depot at Marysvale, Utah, 
to provide a market for development 
ores being produced for some uranium 
deposits discovered in the area during 
1949, 


Higher Ore Recovery 


New types of radiation detection 
instruments promise to speed up the 
work of exploration, both in the United 
States and Canada. Progress is being 
made in developing processes for more 
effective recovery of uranium from 
ores and low-grade uranium-bearing 
materials. 

At the Reactor Testing Station in 
Idaho, construction has started on the 
building to house the experimental 
breeder reactor (EBR), the first major 
reactor in the high-neutron energy 
range; the core is being fabricated at 
the Argonne National Laboratory. 
Completion is scheduled for this year, 
with a total cost, exclusive of research 
and development, of about $3.3 mil- 
lion. 

Fluor Corp., Los Angeles, was se- 
lected as contractor for construction of 
the materials testing reactor (MTR) 
at the Reactor Testing Station. 

The Submarine Thermal Reactor 
(STR), the first designed for power 
and for military use, is planned for 
construction as land-based prototype 
at the Reactor Testing Station. 

A processing plant for recovering 
nuclear fuel from used reactor fuel 
elements is to be built at the Idaho Re- 
actor Testing Station. 


Construction is under way at Han- 
ford on new production facilities. Ad- 
ditional waterworks facilities are 
under construction at Hanford, and 
remodeling of a permanent biochem- 
istry laboratory is about completed. 


Los Alamos Grows 


Construction to transform the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory’s tempo- 
rary, wartime plant into a perma- 
nent research establishment advanced. 
Nineteen construction projects were 
placed under contract through com- 
petitive bidding, including a major re- 
search laboratory. Construction of 
AEC facilities operated by the Sandia 
Corp. of Albuquerque, New Mexico, is 
about completed. Total plant and in- 
stalled equipment at Sandia, when 
finished, will amount to about $32.5 
million. 

AEC is supporting the design and 
construction of a synchotron at the 
California Institute of Technology, 
which will accelerate electrons to an 
energy of one billion volts. An im- 
proved linear accelerator to be used for 
a classified research program is being 
designed and constructed for the Com- 
mission jointly by the University of 
California Radiation Laboratory and 
the California Research and Develop- 
ment Co. 


Radiation protection equipment used in 
a production plant. Worker is surveying 
a plant area for radiation, with a long- 
handled probe. 
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PLASTICS PROGRESS— 


Western molders prove ability 
to compete in Eastern markets 
by ingenuity and enterprise 


HE WEST is mainly a molding 

I area, as far as its plastics indus- 
try is concerned, although it has 

two sources of raw materials, styrene 
from Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
new Long Beach plant and thermo- 


setting resins from the Loven Chemi- 
cal Co. at Newhall, both in California. 


One of the West’s fabricators of 
plastics, Swedlow Plastics of Los An- 
geles, has had such wide acceptance 
for its newer types of laminated acrylic 
enclosures for aircraft that it has estab- 
lished a plant in the Middle West to 
serve aircraft manufacturers in that 
area and the East. For jet canopies 
they have superseded the monolithic 
types of enclosures previously used. 
Zenith Plastics of Gardena, Calif., has 
been active in developing low pressure 
laminated fairings for aircraft, and 
Plastics Process Company of Los An- 
geles has successfully marketed ex- 
truded fluorescent lighting fixture 
panels, the only concern doing this 
job in the West. These supersede glass, 
reducing breakage and weight and 
making it posible to assemble the 
whole fixture before hanging. 


That Western molders have con- 
tinued to compete in Eastern markets 
with Eastern molders, is due to such 
important factors as their ingenuity, 
intelligent use of color, willingness to 
explore new markets, and good pack- 
aging, Irving C. Smith, general man- 
ager of Monsanto’s Western Division, 
points out. 


“The West pioneered plastic items 
for outdoor living and for picnics and 
started a trend in colorful barbecue 
dishes. The West introduced plastics 
to agriculture in the shape of Hot- 
ouse caps; to food packaging in the 
form of ventilated plastic berry bas- 
kets and cottage cheese containers. 


“Their willingness to explore new 
ideas showed up in another important 
first, in the use of dry coloring for 
styrene that since its acceptance on the 
West Coast is being widely used in 
other parts of the country. 


“The West has long been a leader in 
how to use color. Before dry coloring, 
however, Western molders had to 
anticipate wants four to six weeks in 
advance in order to place their order 
and get material. During 1950 they 
established color on a custom order 
basis by converting crystal styrene to 
any shade desired.” 












In Los Angeles 


Available to industry 
operating in the 

Los Angeles area are 
the services of 
California Bank, 


il a businéss-minded 
Bank,.with complete 
facilities for, 

f industrial accounts. 
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COAL— 


Downward tendency continues, 
but due more to operational 
problems than loss in market 


HE TREND of the bituminous 

t coal industry in the intermoun- 

tain area was downward during 
1950. Production for the year was 
about 13.69 per cent below normal 
(considering 1948 as a normal produc- 
tion year), exclusive of steel industry 
captive mines which operated at a high 
rate. 

This decline was caused more by 
operational difficulties than by a fall- 
ing off in markets. During the first part 
of the year a strike closed the mines. 
In the early fall, when production is 


normally at a peak, a railroad car 
shortage kept most of the mines down 
to three or four days a week. 

Production for Utah, Wyoming and 
Colorado for the year will reach ap- 
proximately 12 million tons. The in- 
dustry figures normal production at 
between 14 million and 15 million tons. 

Looking ahead, the industry can see 
some bright as well as some dark spots. 
The bright spots include the growing 
use of coal for steam generation of 
electric power, improved utilization of 
the fuel by industry through burning 
of pulverized coal, and the assumption 
that use of oil as a fuel will eventually 
be limited. 

Some of the more conspicuous dark 
spots on the industry’s horizon are en- 
croachments on the market by natural 
gas, high labor costs, uncertainty in 
labor regulations, and transportation 


Comparison of Coal Production for 1949 and 1950 


(Cotorapo, Uta AND WyomincG Tora.) 


Total tons produced in 3 states in 1948 
Total tons produced in 3 states in 1949 
Estimated tons produced in 3 states in 1950 


Per cent decrease 1949 production over 1948 production 

*Per cent decrease 1950 estimated production over 1948 production 
*Per cent decrease 1950 estimated production over 1949 production 
Days lost account UMWA work stoppages in 1949... 

Days lost account UMWA work stoppages in 1950 


* December 1950 estimated 


tHe riGHt BALL 


18,855,880 tons 
16,796,849 tons 
16,274,500 tons 
10.92% 
13.69% 

3.11% 

44.16 days 
39.00 days 





Not only in precision ball bearings, but 
in countless other places, Strom has 
found that the right ball will do the 
job better. Maybe your problem can 
be solved with the use of the proper 
ball. Why not take it up with Strom. 

Strom has been making precision 








Largest independent and Exclus: 
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Let Strom Help You 


metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to you 
in selecting the right ball for any of 
vour requirements. In size and spher- 
ical accuracy, perfection of surface, 
uniformity and dependable physical 
quality, there’s not a better ball made. 


Pacific Coast Representative: Harold R. Swanton, Inc. 
1706 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


STEEL BALL CO. 


1850 So. 54th Ave., Cice 


ro 50, Illinois — 


ry 


| Ball Manufact 


costs which limits the geographical 
market. 

According to B. P. Manley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Utah Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, the wage scale is 
the highest in any mass production in- 
dustry. On top of this it must pay 30 
cents per ton social security costs. But 
the Western operators can derive some 
satisfaction out of the fact that the 
labor productivity in this area is well 
above the average in eastern fields. 

As labor costs rise the selling price of 
the fuel must go up, and as it goes up it 
loses markets to fuels which require a 
relatively small amount of labor to 
produce. 

There is little the industry in the 
intermountain area can do to reduce 
costs by mechanization. Practically all 
the mines are now fully mechanized 
and have been for some years. Recent 
development of a continuous miner 
machine promised a new means of 
stepping up operational efficiency and 
cutting cost corners. But this machine 
is still in the development stage, al- 
though it is being used in the area. 
Two other somewhat similar machines 
are now in development and test. 

The long range hope of the industry 
appears to lie in processing to produce 
smokeless fuel and by-products, a 
trend that will be accelerated when 
economics give the go-ahead signal. 


COPPER AND BRASS— 


Electrolytic refinery in Utah 
may be big factor in develop- 
ing fabrication for the West 


IGGEST EVENT in the non- 
ferrous metal industry in the 
West was completion of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation’s electrolytic 
copper refinery at Salt Lake City, cost- 
ing $16 million, first of its kind in the 
West. Its immediate effect on the 
Western picture is uncertain, but in 
the long run it might prove to be com- 
parable to the establishment of the 
Geneva steel mill in Utah. The fact 
that Los Angeles is the third largest 
nonferrous foundry center in the coun- 
try may have been one of the long- 
range attractions for Kennecott. The 
new refinery gives the West users a 1s 
cent per lb. advantage not previously 
enjoyed. 

Anaconda’s Greater Butte Project 
will begin to deliver ore in the spring 
of 1952. Extensive remodeling of the 
Anaconda concentrator and smelter is 
under way. Up to last September 
1,225,000 tons of tailings had been 
placed in formerly mined-out openings 
preparatory to mass mining the new 
project, which is expected to provide 
the equivalent of 2,600 million pounds. 
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Automatic-welding alloy strip lining in 
a 216 inch diameter vacuum column, at 
Alcoa plant, Vancouver, Washington. 


ALUMINUM— 


More than half of the country’s 
total output of pig now comes 
from Western reduction plants 


VER HALF of the total pig 
aluminum output of the coun- 
try now comes from the West, 
and additional production capacity is 
to be made this year. At Kaiser’s Mead 
reduction plant at Spokane, an eighth 
potline will bring capacity up to 145,- 
000 tons a year. The Kaiser Tacoma 
plant has 25,000 tons capacity, Alcoa 
at Vancouver, Wash., 85,000 tons, 
Reynolds at Troutdale, Ore., is 70,500 
and at Longview, Wash., 31,000 tons. 
Alcoa’s rod and wire mill went into 
operation at Vancouver last year. Har- 
vey Machine Co. of Los Angeles is a 
newcomer in the aluminum field, start- 
ing to build a reduction plant at Kali- 
spell, Montana, and reported to be 
considering an alumina plant near 
Portland. 


Belting in big demand because 
of mechanization trends; more 
and better synthetic rubber 


ECAUSE of population and in- 
dustrial growth, plus govern- 
ment orders, the rubber indus- 

try in the West looks for greater 
demand for industrial rubber goods 
than in past years. 

Large Western dams require many 
thousands of feet of rubber conveyor 
belting, armed forces and civilian de- 
fense will call for fire hose, and so on. 
Crude rubber now costs 268% above 
the 1950 low, and all other materials 
have greatly advanced. Synthetic rub- 
ber will be used in greater amounts. 
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“During the seven month period before 
using LusripLaTe No. 130AA in the bear- 
ings of our Kraft Mill Lime Kiln, we used 
a conventional oil of the density recom- 
mended. The cost of the lubricant for the 
period was $2,134.00. In the seven months 
that followed, we only used 128 lbs. of 
Lusrip.aTe No. 130AA for initial filling 
and replacement at the cost of $35.84. 
Lusrip.atE No. 130AA only requires week- 
ly applications whereas the former lubri- 
cant required daily application.” 


The Brown Company is a progres- 
sive organization that is continuously 
seeking ways to improve their prod- 
ucts, their methods and to cut costs. 
Naturally, when they found Lusri- 
PLATE No. 130AA, a grease type lubri- 
cant with great adhesive qualities, high 
film strength, and with high heat resis- 
tance, they saw the possibility of using 
it to their advantage in the bearings 
of their kilns and other equipment. 


LUBRIPLATE 


$2,098.16 


saved us 





Lusrip.ate Lubricants are available 
from the lightest fluids to the heaviest 
density greases. They reduce friction, 
wear and power consumption, they 
prevent rust and corrosion, they last 
much longer than ordinary lubricants. 
There is a LusripLaTe Lubricant that 
is best for every lubrication require- 
ment. Let us send you information 
about the use of LusripLate Lubri- 
cants in your industry. Write today. 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION—Fiske Brothers Refin- 
ing Company, Newark 5, N. J., Toledo 5, Ohio. 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE—CONSULT YOUR 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK 


THE ‘MODERN 
LUBRICANT 
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More Dollars and Less Loopholes 
Are Aims of 1951 Income Tax Act 


[T= MOST important Income 
Tax provisions of the 1950 act 
can be classified roughly into 
three types of legislation: Revenue, 
Remedial and Relief. The Revenue 
provisions are designed to produce 
more dollars in taxes, the Remedial 
sections are intended to close loop- 
holes or correct abuses, and the Relief 
provisions soften the impact of taxa- 
tion under certain circumstances. 
The most significant revenue pro- 
ducing effects of the new law are the 
increases in rates of individual and 
corporation taxes. For years beginning 
after September 30, 1950, the reduc- 
tions in individual rates which were 
made in 1945 and 1948 will disappear 
and the normal and surtax rates will 
be the same as they were in 1944. The 
$600.00 exemption provided in the 
1948 act has not been changed, and 
the “‘Split-income” provisions o! that 
act is not affected by the new law. 
Corporation rates have been in- 
creased effective July 1, 1950 to 25% 
normal tax and 20% surtax on in- 
come in excess of $25,000.00. This 








Switches 3 or more ways 
From Single Point 


By JAMES G. SMYTH 


Collector of Internal Revenue 
First California District 


change also eliminates the old ““Notch” 
rate which was the subject of much 
discussion. 

Corporations will be required to pay 
their taxes earlier under the new law. 
Instead of paying in four equal instal- 
ments, they will pay larger percentages 
in the earlier instalments on a gradu- 
ated scale on each of the next five 
years, until in 1955, one-half of the 
tax must be paid on the due date, and 
the balance three months later. The 
privilege of paying tax by instalments 
has been eliminated in the case of 
trusts, and the date for payment by 
withholding agents of tax withheld on 
payments to nonresident aliens and 
foreign corporations is advanced from 
June 15 to March 15 of each year. 

The word “Loophole” has come to 
be a term of art in the field of income 
taxation, until it is now applied to 
practically every device that is utilized 
to avoid or minimize taxes. The Reve- 


WHEEL 


nue Act of 1950 attempts to close some 
of the more important of these loop- 
holes. 

In this field, the section probably 
responsible for the most comment is 
that dealing with collapsible corpora- 
tions. This type of corporation seems 
to have had its origin in Hollywood. 

This is the way it generally works. 
A new corporation is formed to pro- 
duce a motion picture. It will be thinly 
capitalized, the stock being owned by 
perhaps a producer, a director, writers, 
actors, and others. It operates on bor- 
rowed money. The picture is com- 
pleted and after the stock has been 
held for more than six months, the 
corporation is liquidated and the as- 
sets, namely the picture, distributed 
in kind to the shareholders. 

Thereupon, instead of corporate 
stock, the shareholders now own an 
interest in the picture, and the fair 
market value, less the cost of their 
stock is converted from ordinary in- 
come to a long term capital gain. Also, 
the corporation, having no earnings, 
pays no tax. 

Such a collapsible corporation has 
not been confined exclusively to the 
movie industry. It has been used by 
those engaged in building construction 
and sale, and in the gas and oil busi- 


ness. 
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PORTABLE 
OR 
PERMANENT 


VERSATILE 
WITH LONG-LEAD 


FLEX-A-SWITCH screw sere 


A few turns of the crank sets Flex-A-Switch for selected line of con- 
verging or diverging travel in power or gravity lines. . . . Can be 
used with electrified switching arrangement, stop mechanisms, and 
remote control. 


POSITIVE 
LINE OF TRAVEL 


Axles of Flex-A- 
Switch are divided 
and are concentric 
at all settings to as- 
sure a positive line 
of travel. Guards 
are unnecessary 
except for ex- 
tremely fast travel. 


Western Agents 


A. S. Lindstrom Co. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 






402 DOUGLAS ST. N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 





PROTECTION PLUS 


> All fittings, hinges and locking devices have 
bolts on the inside, secure from tampering. 
® Heavily galvanized by a special process, 

Realock Fence is weather-resistant, extra 
strong and durable...costs little or nothing for 
maintenance. 


For complete details refer to Sweet’s cong 
For free estimate consult your classified tele- 
phone directory—or write direct. 
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WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2,N.Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. Continental Oil Bldg., Denver 2, Col. 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 1080-19th Avenue, Oakland 6, California 


BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERY WHERE 
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The bureau has questioned the le- 
gality of this device and has advanced 
the view that the corporate structure 
was simply sham, which could be dis- 
regarded for tax purposes. No case in 
this field has yet litigated, but some 
are well on the way to the courts. 

In the 1950 Act it is specifically pro- 
vided that gain on the sale or exchange, 
including liquidation, of stock of a col- 
lapsible corporation is ordinary in- 
come. 

Perhaps the relief provisions of the 
1950 Act which will have the widest 
effect is the different treatment to be 
given net operating losses. Under prior 
law these could be carried back two 
years and carried forward for two 
years. 

Under the new law, they can be car- 
ried back for one year and carried 
over for five years. This extends the 
period for averaging business income 
to seven years, which is to the marked 
advantage of new businesses which did 
not benefit from the carry-back pro- 
visions. 

Considerable number of taxpayers 
will be afforded relief by the provision 
for amortization of emergency facili- 
ties. The 1950 Act provides that a tax- 
payer engaged in defense work may 
amortize the cost of property acquired 
for that purpose over a period of 60 
months, provided he obtains a cer- 
tificate of necessity. The President has 
designated the National Security Re- 
sources Board as the certifying agency 
for this purpose. The new law is very 
similar to that in effect during World 
War II, except that it contains no 
acceleration provision. 

(SPECIAL NOTE: No official informa- 
tion had been received in San Fran- 
cisco at the time of going to press con- 
cerning the recently passed Corpora- 
tion excess profits tax Bill.) 


FERTILIZER— 


New products increase efficiency 
of land management; West's soil 
requirement is primarily nitrogen 


N THE WESTERN fertilizer in- 

dustry and the laboratories of 

many a large producer, there has, 
in the past two years, emerged a steady 
stream of improvements, new tech- 
niques, processes, and products that 
have put efficiency into land manage- 
ment, according to Elmer S. Nelson, 
manager of the California Fertilizer 
Association. 

For example, Swift and Company, 
following-up the findings of scientists 
at the Citrus Experiment Station that 
citrus does not get a potash response 
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without the presence of magnesium, 
have developed a commercial mix for 
oranges, with nine units nitrogen, 18 
units superphosphate, 16 units of pot- 
ash, and 2% or two units of mag- 
nesium. 


Western soils are quite different 
from the soils in the Midwest and par- 
ticularly in the Eastern states. Here 
the need is primarily for nitrogen. In 
the East phosphoric acid is the number 
one plant food. Today the basic plant 
food compound used in the Western 
region goes into the processing of 
ammonium sulfate, ammonium phos- 
phates, ammoniated superphosphates, 





ammonium nitrates, sodium nitrate, 
calcium nitrate, and urea. 


Another of the changes taking place 
in the local industry is in the concen- 
tration of phosphate. The trend in 
grower demand has been for more 
highly concentrated phosphoric acid 
and for the wet process form to be 
converted to fertilizer. 


Placement of both dry and liquid 
fertilizers in the irrigation water is a 
field that remains to be thoroughly 
explored by science and the manufac- 
turer. Injection of nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia gas into the soil is another 
development. 


“GUN-TYPE” 
TACKERS 


33 Staplers and Tackers—48 sizes of Staples. 
Whether it's tacking a tag or an assembly job, 


a Markwell will speed up production and reduce 


costs. Personalized 


service —a member of a 


trained “‘team" of Stapling specialists, who knows 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
FROM COMPLETE STOCKS 


OFFICE 
STAPLERS 







88 First Street « 


LOS ANGELES 12 
709 N. Broadway 
Telephone: VAndike 4446 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


224 Terminal Sales Bidg. 
Telephone: MAin 7188 


1231 No. 





FISHSTROM SALES CO. 


San Francisco 5 °¢ 


PORTLAND 9, ORE. 


Telephone: CApital 2482 


your industry, will service your account. 


Consult us in your fastening, production, 
assembly and packing operations, 


SMACK 
IT’S TACKED! 


Write, Wire or 
Phone any of the 
below offices 
TODAY— 
Your inquiry will 
receive our 
immediate 
attention. 


PLIER TYPE 


GA 1-6694 


OAKLAND 12 

600 16th St. 
Telephone: Glencourt 1-1174 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


15 East Jackson St. 
Telephone: 3-3101 


West Hoyt St. 
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E-101 
From Portable Drill to Power Hoist in Minutes 
Features claimed: This SKIL 1 in. Drill Model 163 com- 
bined with American Handiwinch makes a complete power 
hoist unit in a matter of minutes. A simple adapter kit 


locks the drill and Handiwinch in perfect alignment, assur- 
ing safe, big-capacity hoisting on all jobs. The drill can be 
easily taken out of the hoist bracket and it is ready for all 
drilling jobs. With a hoisting capacity of 1,000 Ibs. at 10 
fpm., this SKIL Drill-American Handiwinch combination 
is designed for use by contractors, machine shops, foundries 
and warehouses. 
Manufacturer: SKILSAW Inc. 


E-102 
Helper for Industries that Pack and Ship in Bags 
Features claimed: Assistance to industries employing 
bags is the power-driven Bag Flattener especially designed 


for use as a pallet loader. A series of endless steel coil- 
springs running over grooved steel rollers form the con- 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES + LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
W arebouses-Buildings-Lofts-Plants-Factory Sites 


REALTORS 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
OAKLAND 12 
LOS ANGELES 14 


57 Sutter Street 
425 - iSth Street 
523 W. éth Street 


Phone SUtter |-5420 
Phone Glencourt |-7300 
Phone MADison 781! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE .. . 


Use postage-paid card to obtain further infor- 
mation on products mentioned on these pages 
and literature listed on following pages . . . 


veying medium. By means of a tension spring and a rocker 
arm connection between the upper and lower conveyors, a 
‘kneading and pressing action” is applied to the bag, which 
eliminates air and distributes the contents evenly. The dis- 
charge conveyor section is raised or lowered by means of 
a hydraulic ram so that bags can be piled on pallets and 
follow the height of the tier. 
Manufacturer: Flexoveyor Manufacturing Co. 


E-103 
Copy Cat 


Features claimed: The BW Copyflex is designed to make 
low-cost direct positive copies anywhere in a business office. 
It accomplishes the copying 
process within itself, and needs 
no inks, tray developing, dark 
rooms, special lighting, or 
trained operators. The process 
used in the new machine is based 
on paper coated with an analine 
dye. The dye coating is bleached 
by actinic light rays within the 
machine, except where the rec- 
ord or document to be copied has 
markings, such as typing, print- 
ing or line-drawing. These marks 
prevent light from bleaching the 
dye and thus reproduce exactly 
the markings on the original rec- 
ord or document. The machine 
can be placed anywhere in the 
office and is connected to an ordi- 
nary electric light line. 


Manufacturer: Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


E-104 
Resurfacing Product for Old Floors 


Features claimed: Superset Plastic Rock, a new develop- 
ment in the floor resurfacing field, is shipped in complete 
unit form containing properly proportioned ingredients of 
siloxide rock, setting powder, asphaltic paste and bond. 
Each unit is designed to cover a predetermined area at a 
specified average depth. Several aggregate gradings are 
available depending on individual job requirements. Super- 


TRUESDAIL LABORATORIES, INC. 


(FOUNDED 1931) 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Chemists, Engineers, Physicists, Metallurgists 
Bacteriologists and Food Technologists 


Completely Modern Laboratories & Equipment 


CONSULTATION, RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT 
TESTING and ANALYSIS 


Telephone or write today for brochure, no obligation. 
Our representative will call locally to discuss your problems. 


TRUESDAIL LABORATORIES, INC. 
4101 N. Figueroa St. - Los Angeles 65, California 
CApitol 4148 


Charter Member American Council of Commercial Laboratories, Inc. 
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WESTERN INDUSTRY 
609 Mission Street, 


San Francisco 5, California 





Information Bureau, WESTERN INDUSTRY 
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set provides faster curing, harder and more rugged floors. 
The more rapid initial “set” of Superset reduces closing 
down periods allowed for the application. For more details 
send for Report No. 220. 


Manufacturer: United Laboratories, Inc. 


E-105 
Keeps the Shine on Welded Stainless Steel 


Features claimed: A new method for removing weld dis- 
coloration from stainless steel developed. It is especially 
useful in removing discoloration from hard-to-get-at in- 

terior corners. The 
only euipment need- 
ed is a battery or 
rectifier for DC 
power, acid solution, 
wire, clips and a cop- 
per rod. Cleaning is 
just as easy as the 
picture shows. The 
part is connected to 
the power source; 
acid solution is applied to the weld area; and the copper 
tool passed along the weld. Weld discoloration is removed 
quickly. This novel cleaning method will remove light scale 
and discoloration but will not remove heavy scale or weld 
slag. 
Manufacturer: Armco Steel Corporation. 


E-106 
‘ Battery-Operated Tractor 


' Features claimed: The Load-Mobile tractor is battery- 

) operated and efficient for hauling trailers in either single 
or multiple loads. 
Only 44 in. long, it 
is especially adapt- 
able to smaller plants 
where space is at a 
premium. The trac- 
tor can be furnished 
with practically any 
type of tractor hitch, 
and features 3-way 
operating positions: 
the operator facing 
away from the load, 
facing the load, or 
riding on the step. 

Manufacturer: Market Forge Company. 


28 Years of Successful use in treating burns! 


Easy spreading antiseptic ointment. 
Packed in tubes and tins. Im liquid 
form, too—Kip Antiseptic Oil (with 
benzocaine). 
See your Safety Appliance 
Jobber 
Samples Sent On 
Request 


KIP, INC. 778 E. Pico St., Los Angeles 21 
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Only genuine 
ararfiees economy 


this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free 


This Work-Saver 


Fi Enid assures 


you...''No pipe wrench 


housing repair expense.’ 


@ You’ll find no substitute for the smart- 
working, long-lasting qualities that have 
made RIGID the world’s most popular pipe 
wrench. Breakproof housing, full-floating hookjaw 
with handy pipe scale, replaceable heeljaw, adjusting 
nut that spins easily in all sizes, 6’’ to 60’, comfort- 
grip handle—these plus the RIZ(I> name mean 
more service and tool satisfaction for your money. 
Buy at your Supply House. 


ara) 








E-107 

Ball-type Universal Sockets 

Features claimed: Five PROTO universal ball-type 
power sockets and a universal joint, employing a ball- 
type coupling said to be superior to the customary block- 
type, are designed 
for pneumatic or 
electric power-im- 
pact wrenches with 
¥4-in. square drive. 
They are equally 
serviceable on adap- 
ter-equipped 5 in. 
and 34 in. drive 
wrenches. Advan- 
tages claimed for the ball-type socket include: (1) Smooth 
operation at all angles and will not back off the work be- 
cause force is evenly and constantly applied; (2) The ball 
design is stronger and will stand more abuse than the block- 
type; (3) Only one pin is required; (4) All sockets use the 
same size driver end, spring, pin and pin retainer ring, re- 
ducing parts to stock. 





Manufacturer: Plomb Tool Company. 


E-108 
Geiger-Counter Employed to Save Tin 


Features claimed: A new electronic tester will measure 
tin coatings on ferrous stock as thin as 1-millionth of an 
inch in approximately 30 seconds. Known as the Norelco 
Geiger-Counter Tin Plating Thickness Gauge, the unit 
conserves critical tin by making possible the maintenance 
of continuous coatings of satisfactory characteristics. In 











GOODSEAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
GLOVES 


Sure PROTECTION FOR BUSY 
HANDS. Goodall’s safe, comfortable, 
puncture-resisting Goodseal Gloves 
are extra tough with greater resistance 
to acids, oils, chemicals, degreasing 
solutions, solvents, abrasion, etc. 
Goodall Goodseal Gloves last aa 
. . . serve every industrial need . 

and give workers added assurance 
when working in dangerous fluids. 
ORDER GOODSEAL ALL-PURPOSE 
RUBBER GLOVES TODAY OR 
WRITE FOR FOLDER. 


Goodall's finest quality rubber 


APRONS 3 
FOOTWEAR — and waterproof foot 
OTHER Waterproof Clothing «+ All 


GOODALL Types Rubber Hose * Belting 
PRODUCTS and Packing. 


LOS ANGELES - 
‘) 2 00S) 2 de 


mae Uleh iat 
‘TOM aaa 








For full protection, order | . 


this electronic apparatus, collimated X-radiation from a 
high-intensity X-ray tube is directed onto the plated test 
sheet. The emergent radiation is accurately measured by 
a Geiger-Counter. The sheets being tested are not wasted 
as they may be used in the ultimate product. 


Manufacturer: North American Philips Company, Inc, 


E-109 j 
Ductility Testing Over Large Areas | 


Features claimed: The purpose of the new ductility test- 
ing machine is to detect surface and sub-surface imperfec- 
tions in deep-drawing steel over a comparatively large area. 

It provides a total 
capacity of a quarter 
of a million pounds 
pressure and incor- 
porates a 5 in. diam- 
eter penetrator. The 
machine is motor- 
ized, hydraulically 
operated, and pro- 
‘ vides separate con- 
trols for clamping 
the sample and for 
regulating the pene- 
trating pressure, 
Penetrating pressures can be applied up to 150,000 Ibs, 
while clamping pressures are provided up to 100,000 Ibs, 
Equipped with a set of three discs for use with different | 
gauges of metal, the machine will test material up to % in. 
in thickness. 
Manufacturer: Steel City Testing Machines, Inc. 
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E-110 
Improved Powered Wheelbarrow 


Features claimed: Many new features have been added 
to the new Prime-Mover powered wheelbarrow. These in- 
clude: forward direct drive with half speed reverse under 
power; dependable 
5 hp. Wisconsin en- 
gine; constant mesh 
transmission; and 
conveniently placed 
operator’s controls. 
The engine and gas- 
oline tank are lo- 
cated in enclosed 
panel on top and at 
rear of chassis— 
away from floor dirt. Two sizes of platforms with stakes 
are quickly interchangeable with the bucket. Capacity has 
been increased to 1,500 lbs., bucket or platform load. The 
new unit is 3114 in. wide, permitting easy access through 
doorways and on elevators. 


Manufacturer: Prime-Mover Company. 





E-111 
Designed for Easy Identification 


Features claimed: A new self-adhesive metal nameplate, 
known as Metal-Cals, requires no pre-drilling of holes, 
screws, rivets or other fastening devices. Consisting of .003 
in. thickness of aluminum foil anodized and dyed, the 
plates were developed for use during the last war and are 
now available to all users of a permanent identification 
device. Backed with a high tensile bonding material, Metal- 
Cals can be quickly applied to any smooth, cohesive sur- 


for Better Belt Joints 


To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 

» quality wire—-BETTER than ever 

before—produced for our exclu- 

® sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 

\ sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
tory service. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 

mill supply jobber for a demonstra-- 





BELT LACING 
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All industry knows 
Yale Lift Trucks as 
rugged workers that 
cut costs, speed produc- 
tion, handle all kinds 
of materials in volume 
—faster, safer, more 
efficiently. 

Important contrib- 
utors to their efficiency 
are the rugged ball 
thrust bearings in the 
trailing axle and wheel 
assembly— bearings 
specially designed to 





YALE 


‘ 
i s 
fi 


meet the high load 
Capacity, precision 
smoothness and long, 
trouble-free performance required in this tough application 
—bearings which Aetna has proudly supplied for over 
15 years. 

Improved performance, longer life and minimized mainte- 
nance are advantages which come to any hard working 
equipment when Aetna bearings lend a hand. Our engineers 
are ready and willing to work with you at any time. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


4600 SCHUBERT AVENUE - CHICAGO 39, 


ILLINOIS 
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“Last month our store looked dull and sad— 


The lights were dim, the fixtures bad.” 





“But now it’s cheery, bright and clear— 
For expert help, | looked in here.” 


Is your store well lighted, showing off the 
merchandise you sell? If not, better call 
an electric contractor — listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your Telephone Directory. 
When you need any service or product, 
find it fast in the Yellow Pages. Just as 
other buyers will find your products fast, 
too, when you advertise in Classified. 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 


(@) Pacific Telephone 
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face on metals, porcelain, bakelite, glass, wood, paints or 
enamels. Permanent clarity and legibility of Metal-Cal 
letters and characters are assured by the processing which 
makes them a part of the aluminum foil itself. 

Manufacturer: C & H Supply Company. 

E-112 

Stack Em Up 

Features claimed: This Alvey Pallet-Loading machine 
takes packages from conveyor lines, stacks them auto- 


matically in prede- 
Hi termined arrange- 
Le ‘_ ak 


ment and interlock- 
ing layers for a 
sturdy pallet load. 
The machine is al- 
most completely 
automatic. Selection 
of package arrange- 





complished by push 
buttons. Thirty 
packages per minute can be handled. 


Manufacturer: Alvey Conveyor Co. 


E-113 
Handy Band Saw Welder 


Features claimed: The new portable Band Saw Blade 


Welder handles .050 in. diameter contour-cutting band saw | 


blades, as well as all types of blades 
up to 4 in. flat. The welder is fully 
automatic, assuring uniform results. 
It is also equipped with a built-in 
grinder, designed to remove flash 
from the weld, and a gauge for 
checking thickness of weld on flat 


structed of solid copper. The unit 
is housed in a welded steel case, and 
overall dimensions are a handy 734 
in. by 12 in. by 7 in. 

Manufacturer: Brennen Manu- 
facturing Co. 





E-114 
Torque-arm Reducer for High Speeds 


Features claimed: A shaft-mounted reducer designed for 
output speeds from 115 to 350 rpm., the new single reduc- 


tion unit is being produced in four sizes, which cover | 


capacities up to 27 
hp. The unit is 
locked securely to 
the shaft-to-be- 
driven by means of 
two steel locking col- 
lars. It is anchored to 
the floor or any other 
fixed object by the 
Torque-Arm. The 
new reducer can be 
driven through any 
V-belt drive, al- 
though the designers 
recommend stock 
Taper-Lock Sheaves for facility either of installation or 
removal and for maximum efficiency. Flat belt drive can 
also be used. The unit is easily transferred from one ma- 
chine to another by the use of interchangeable shaft-keyed 
bushings which adapt shaft sleeves to different shaft sizes. 


Manufacturer: Dodge Manufacturing Corporation. 
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LOW-GRADE COPPER CONSIDERED—Phelps Dodge Corp. is 
giving consideration to development of the Bisbee east ore-body, 
a low-grade copper property, located in the Warren mining district 
near Bisbee. A drilling campaign and engineering studies have been 
undertaken in recent months and informal negotiations with the 
government have been initiated. Probable cost of bringing this prop- 
erty into production would be $25,000,000. 


GARRETT CORPORATION EXPANDS—Garrett Corp. will start 
construction in February on a new 60,000 sq. ft. plant in Phoenix. 
The plant will be built on 33 acres of land on the northeast border 
of Sky Harbor Airport in Phoenix. To be known as AiResearch 
Manufacturing Co. of Arizona, the new division of the Garrett firm 
will manufacture aircraft air conditioning and pressurization equip- 
ment. The $1,500,000 plant should be completed by late June. 


ee 


WESTINGHOUSE TO BUILD WORLD'S LARGEST ROTATING 
MACHINE—Westinghouse Electric Corporation has received an 
order from U. S. Air Force for $20,000,000 worth of electrical equip- 
ment for a new wind tunnel to test jet engines, guided missiles and 
aircraft wing sections and tuselage. Sunnyside, Calif. Westinghouse 
plant will make a large air compressor to push air through the tunnel 
at speeds above the speed of sound. This compressor will be the 
largest rotating machine ever constructed. 










Call Calcor today for complete information and 
engineering service. Your inquiry will receive im- 


mediate and courteous attention. 
~ 





_LOADING DOCKS 


Steel Structures designed and built to fit your special requirements: 
Industrial; Shop; Maintenance; Warehouses; Pump and Compressor 
Houses as well as Loading Docks; Canopies; and Garages. 





CALIFORNIA PUMP COMPANY SOLD—Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp. of Harrison, N. J., acquires Wintroath Pumps, 
Inc., of Alhambra, Calif. Worthington will operate the Alhambra 
plant as a wholly owned subsidiary continuing under the present 
management. 


STEEL PROCESSING PLANT LOCATES IN RICHMOND— 
Steel Processing and Distribution Co., a subsidiary of Marwais 
Steel Co. of Los Angeles, is establishing a plant in the Richmond 
industrial area to process steel coil and engage in general distribu- 
tion of flat rolled steel products. The plant is located on a leased 
tract of 25,000 sq. ft., and will employ 26 persons. 


RESEARCH EXPANSION—National Motor Bearing Co., Red- 
wood City, plans to erect a 12,000 sq. ft. addition to their present 
quarters to house an expanded research department and engineering 
department. New office space will also be provided. 


TUNA PACKING PLANT SOLD TO NIELSEN—San Diego 
Packing Co. is purchased by Earl M. Nielsen and a group of associ- 
ates, and is operating under new ownership. The packing plant has 
a capacity of 130 tons of tuna, did an annual business of approx- 
imately $5,000,000. 


HOFFMAN RADIO CORP. ADDS PLANTS EIGHT AND NINE 
—Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, adds two new plants to its 
facilities, bringing the total number to nine, with total floor area of 
some 360,833 sq. ft. One of the plants is located on So. Figueroa St. 
in Los Angeles, and the other is in Vernon. 


AEROJET PLANS SACRAMENTO FACTORY—Aerojet Engi- 
neering Corp. of Azusa, Calif., announces that it has about com- 
pleted negotiations for a factory site about 16 miles east of Sacra- 


mento. The area comprises about 7,200 acres and is sufficiently large 


Loading dock 
built for 

Union Oil Co. 
of California. 





Complete ENGINEERING 
AND DESIGN SERVICE 
Whatever your problem, we are pre- 
pared to help you solve it. You'll get 
prompt, efficient service from Calcor 
engineers. Try us, won’t you? 


. CALIFORNIA CORNICE, STEEL & SUPPLY 


OM? Mie Ge ae 


Our 54th 
As) ate els 
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to allow for expansion over the initial investment of $6,000,000. The 
plant will be used for the manufacture of rocket engines. Initial 
labor requirements will be about 500 persons. 


PLANT FOR LITTLE FISHES PLANNED—French Sardine Co., 
Terminal Island, applies for a 27 year lease on 7 acres from the Los 
Angeles Harbor Commission. Plans are afoot to build a sardine and 
meal plant at a cost of $1,000,000. 


DAIRY REPLACING PLANT—Spreckles Russell Dairy Co., 
will begin construction of a new milk processing plant early in 
1951. The new 55,000 sq. ft. plant, to be located at Mission and 
Erie, will replace the company’s present facilities. 


Ltd., 


SWIFT PLANS NEW STRUCTURE-—Swilt and Co. of South San 
Francisco will complete a new six-story concrete structure in late 
summer of 1951. The new plant will be used primarily for coolers 
and processing. It will provide for an increased production capacity 
of 20 per cent. 


MILL AND SHIPPING FACILITIES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
—A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation of Poughkeepsie, New York, is 
constructing a large sawmill, planing and refinishing mill, and lumber 
loading wharf at Crescent City. Dutton plans to ship products direct 
to Atlantic seaboard wholesale yards. 


MACHINE SCREW PLANT EXPANDS—J. Schwartzman Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., 7040 Laurel Canyon Blvd., North Holly- 
wood, acquires all the equipment of Pacific Bolt Corp. ,and moves 


ALLIGATOR 





CONVEYOR BELT LACING 


Every 
Tooth 
A Vise* 





in Long Continuous Lengths 
for Conveyor Belts ..... 


Excellent for Package Conveyors, Portable Loaders, 
Trenching and Ditching Machines, etc. 

In canneries where corrosion or rust is a problem 
specify Alligator made of Monel. 

For magnetic separators or anti-sparking 

specify Alligator made of Everdur. 

Separable and smooth on both sides. 


12 sizes. For belts from 1/16” to 5/8” thick— 
and any width. 


Order from Your Supply House. Ask for Bulletin A-60. 


+t + + 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 4642 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT 








EXPANSION PROGRAM BY AEROJET 
NEARS COMPLETION (see cut at left)— 
The Aerojet Engineering Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of General Tire & Rubber Co., nears 
completion of an additional 56,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, including a production ma- 
chine and a physical sciences laboratory, at 
its plant facility at Azusa, Calif. The new 
shop will accommodate 400 machinists per 
shift, bringing the total company employ- 
ment to 1,600. 


it all into the newly-expanded Laurel Canyon plant, 
creasing Schwartzman’s production capacity by 100% 


COLORADO 


NORGREN EMPLOYEES BENEFIT—A profit-sharing bonus 
averaging nearly $700 each to its eligible participating employees 
was distributed by the C. A. Norgren Co., Denver manufacturer of 
pneumatic industrial equipment. This brings to $317,000 the amount 
the company has distributed since starting the profit-sharing plan 
in 1945. This bonus amounts to approximately 21% of the em- 
ployee’s annual wage. 


thereby in- 





ARMS FOR COLORADO SPRINGS—lIt is reported that the Har- 


rington & Richardson Arms Company of Massachusetts has tenta- 
tively selected Colorado Springs as the site for its contemplated 
plant relocation. 





CRISPER CRACKERS FOR POTATO STATE—Purity Biscuit Co. 
is constructing a $150,000 warehouse in Pocatello, Idaho. The build- 
ing, which should be completed in the spring of 1951, will be a 






WHAT'S THE BEST 
WAY TO CLEAN 
LARGE METAL 
PARTS? 










“This FREE 
Oukite Booklet Tells How 


ERE’S an easy, low-cost way to clean metal parts that 
are too large to be soaked in tanks or conveyed through 
washing machines. 

Just use the Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam Gun to apply 
an Oakite cleaning solution under pressure. Dirt disappears 
quickly, leaving parts ready for assembly, further machin- 
ing, pre-paint treatment, etc. (Same gun applies Oakite 
paint-stripping solutions.) 


PREE For illustrated folder F 7338—describing the 


Oakite Steam Gun—write to Oakite Products, 
Inc., 1001 E. First St., Los Angeles, or 681 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 





Other efficient Oakite procedures: 
Machine cleaning 
Pre-paint treatment 
Barrel cleaning 


Tank cleaning 
Pickling 
Burrishing 


Electro-cleaning 
Paint stripping 
Rust prevention 
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one-story brick and concrete structure, containing about 9,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 


LAND TRANSFERRED TO ATOMIC COMMISSION—Approx- 
imately 157,000 acres of land were formally passed from the Navy 
to the Atomic Energy Commissien early in December. The land, 
formerly the major portion of the Naval Ordnance Proving Ground, 
Arco, Idaho, is now within the boundaries of the AEC reactor testing 
station. 


DOVER PLANING MILL MODERNIZED—An extensive con- 
struction and modernization program at the Dover planing mill in 
Sandpoint, Idaho, is completed. The program involves a complete 
change-over in methods of loading and unloading dry kilns and 
handling lumber. 


PHILLIPS OILERS TO OPERATE REACTOR—Atomic Energy 
Commission is negotiating with Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, for operation of the materials testing reactor being built 
at the reactor testing station in southeastern Idaho. The building 
and other facilities for the testing station are being built by the Fluor 
Corporation of Los Angeles and other contractors at a total cost 
estimated to be $18,000,000. Primary purpose of the reactor will be 
to test materials which may be used in future reactor construction. 


NEVADA 





BIGGEST-LITTLE CITY GAINS SAWMILL—Tahoe Timber Co. 
of Hobart Mills, Calif., is transferring its operations to Reno. Pro- 
duction will be resumed at the new location by next March. The 
new unit will employ nearly 100 persons and process some 20 million 
board feet of timber annually. 


TITANIUM METAL PLANT CONSIDERED—National Lead Co. 
is investigating the possibilities of producing titanium metal at 
Henderson, Nev., at the state-owned Basic Magnesium Industries 
site. The company has leased an 80-acre tract with seven buildings 
and has contracted for power for the property, but has made no 
decision on immediate steps for using the property. 


NEVADA COMPANY REQUESTS PIPE LINE—Nevada Gas Pipe 
Line Co. is asking Federal Power Commission to approve its plans 
for a pipe line from Topock, Ariz., to supply gas to the cities of 
Las Vegas and Boulder City, Nev., and Needles, Calif. It is estimated 
that $2,300,000 will be invested in the project, and that yearly sales 
will be $813,000. 


$600,000 MANGANESE TREATMENT PLANT FOR BOULDER 
CITY—The U. S. Bureau of Mines announces construction of a 
proposed pilot plant for treatment of manganese ores, with a capacity 
of 50 tons per day. The $600,000 plant will include an ore prepara- 
tion unit, storage facilities, crushing and coarse grinding equipment, 
chemical treatment units and an ore concentration unit. 


NEW MEXICO 


FIFTH POTASH COMPANY ENTERS NEW MEXICO—South- 
west Potash Corporation completes plans for immediate construction 
of a $10,000,000 refinery and mining shaft near Carlsbad to begin 
operation by the end of 1952. This is the fifth potash firm in opera- 
tion in New Mexico’s booming Permian basin, now the world’s 
largest producer of high-grade potash. Southwest expects the first 
year’s production to be 185,000 tons. 


SANTA FE RAILWAY EXPLORING FOR URANIUM—Indica- 
tions of uranium have been found on 3,200 acres of the A. T. & S. F. 
Railroad land near Grants, N. Mex. Exploration with Geiger counters 
and blasting have been carried on since early November. The Santa 
Fe will spend $50,000 to $75,000 to dig additional pits and drill the 
property to learn how extensive the ore body is. This survey will 
require some months to complete. 


WINCHESTER SITE FOR PLYWOOD PLANT—Mar-Linn Tim- 
ber Co. plans to start building a plywood plant early in 1951 in 
Winchester. When completed the unit will employ about 200 and 
operate exclusively on salvaged timber. 


BAYLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY EXPANDS—Final ne- 
gotiations are now under way for construction of two new factory 
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Here are four instruments widely used 
by industry for a large variety of meas- 
uring needs .. . highly valued for their 
accuracy, dependability, and con- 
venience ... backed by Meriam’s 
37 years’ specializationin the field 
of measurement. 






qU-Type Absolute Pressure Gauge 
For the measurement of ahsolute pressures 
from one millimeter of mercury to the 
equivalent atmospheric pressure. Of sim- 
ple design—accurate and dependable. 
Gauge head fastens to body by a single 
wing nut. Available in wall or flush front 
mounting styles. Ask for catalog sheet 
C-1142 WM. 


=~. 


Clean-Out U-Type Manometer p> | 
(Model B-1169 WM) 


Semi-steel clean-out head is removable 
from body frame for filling and cleaning 
U-tube. For line pressures up to 100 lbs. 
per sq. in. Large bore “pyrex” tubing 
iy” inside diameter gives flat indicating 
fluid meniscus. Bold 4” high scale nu- 
merals provide for distant reading. Ask 
for catalog sheet B-1169 WM. 


a 


« 


4 Well Type Manometer 
(Table Mounting) 


For portable service in the field, produc- 
tion testing, or in the laboratory. Glass 
tubing is gland packed at each end block 
and is supported at spaced intervals to 
prevent tube distortion. Also available 
for wall mounting, pipe mounting, and 
flush front panel mounting. Ask for 
catalog sheet A-203 TM. 


Well Type Manometer . 
(Front-of-Board Mounting) 


The instrument bedy channel, scale, and 
indicating tube mount to the front of the 
panel; instrument well mounts behind 
panel. Connections are made behind the 
mounting panel. Provides an accurate, 
quick, and direct method of measure- 
ment. Ask for catalog sheet A-324 FB. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT Co. 


10988 MADISON AVENUE e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WESTERN DIVISION: 4760 E. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 
IN CANADA: PEACOCK BROS., LTD., MONTREAL 


>( MERIAM - |. 





* Chistsumenta 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


MANOMETERS, METERS AND GAUGES FOR THE ACCURATE MEASUREMENT 
“QF PRESSURES, VACUUMS AND FLOWS OF LIQUIDS AND GASES 
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buildings, one in Portland and one in Denver, Colo., at a cost of 
about $1,500,000 by the Bayly Manufacturing Co. The new build- 
ing in Portland will double the plant size there, permitting expansion 
of the firm which makes work clothing. 


SALEM COTTON PLANT TO EXPAND—Erection of a new 
building which will enable the firm to almost double floor space 
and employment is planned by the National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
for its California cotton mills division at Salem, Ore. The new facili- 
ties will be completed early in 1951 at a cost of $300,000. 


HARDBOARD PLANT CONSTRUCTION BEGINS—Cascades 
Plywood Corp. announces the start of construction on a $1,000,000 
hardboard plant at Lebanon. The new unit, which should go into 
production in the third quarter of 1951, will have a total capacity 
for producing about 90,000 sq. ft. of hardboard daily per three 
eight-hour shifts. The company will sell output of the plant directly 
to users who have government contracts. 


CANNERY CHANGES HANDS—Northwest Packing Co. of Port- 
land takes over operations of the Case-Swayne Corp. cannery at 
Portland. The plant, which was built in 1947 at a cost of more than 
$400,000, has not been in use since 1948. Northwest plans to have 
the plant in operation this coming season to handle the fruit and 
vegetable pack. 


WAR COORDINATION AGENCY MAY GO BACK TO WORK— 
The former Oregon War Industries, which brought over 100 million 
dollars of business to Portland, may be re-activated. This group, 
which acted as engineering and sales coordinator for about 30 Port- 
land metalworking concerns, may return to work in an effort to 
bring possible war industry to Portland. 


TWO COMPANIES COMPETING FOR PIPELINE—Utah Natu- 
ral Gas Co. asked the Utah public service commission to permit 
expansion of a proposed natural gas line from southeastern Utah 
to include additional areas in the state. The proposed transmission 
line, which would carry as far as Salt Lake City, will cost an esti- 


NOPAK Air Cylinder 


shakeout costs . . . The proper application of 
NOPAK Valves and Cylinders can improve 

the performance of equipment that you build 

er use ... for production, maintenance, or 
material handling. 


GALLAND-HENNING MFG. CO., 2749 S. 31st Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. | 


Write for Bulletin SW-1 
or refer to Sweet's File 
for Product Designers. 


ALVES AND CYLINDERS 
DESIGNED for AIR and HYDRAULIC SERVICE 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
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yond 


for 
Laundry 
Workers... 


Reduces Fatigue, Speeds Production, Cuts Costs! 


By proper application of a NOPAK Model E Air Cylinder, the 
National Marking Machine Co. has made its Damp Net Lift a 
real labor-saving device. It makes the former heavy task of 
handling damp bundles light, quick and simple; does away 
with “back-breaking” labor, speeds up work, reduces 





mated $32,000,000, and be 469 miles in total length. At the hearing 
on this application, Utah Pipeline Co. sought permission to construct 
a $22,000,000 natural gas pipeline from Aztec, N. Mex., to Salt Lake 
City. No final decision has been reached. 


NEW EQUIPMENT WILL INCREASE BRICK OUTPUT—Con- 
struction is under way on a $250,000 addition to the Utah Fire Clay 
Co. facilities which will house a kiln, drier and pre-heater. The 
“railroad tunnel” system employed in the new kiln will increase 
production by eliminating the necessity for cooling the kiln. 
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FOOD CONTAINER PLANT TO OPEN IN SUNNYSIDE— 
Marathon Corp., Midwest manufacturer of paper for protective 
food packaging, purchases a 50,000 sq. ft. factory in Sunnyside, 
Wash. The unit, which will go into operation in about six months, 
will convert paper board into food containers. 


VEGETABLE OIL CO. DOUBLING CAPACITY—Tacoma Vege- 
table Oils, Inc. is now completing an expansion program duplicating 
all the original equipment at a cost of approximately $100,000. With 
the installation of the additional equipment, the firm will be import- 
ing 60,000 tons of copra annually. 


BOEING CONTRACT TO REDUCE RADIO INTERFERENCE 
—Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle is awarded a $140,000 contract by 
the Bonneville Power Administration for new-type power trans- 
mission line suspension clamps designed to reduce radio interference. 
The special clamps are used to hang the power conductors from 
standard insulator strings on transmission lines. 


PORT OF TACOMA INCREASES GRAIN STORAGE—A 500,000 
bushel grain storage annex at the Port of Tacoma piers is being 
constructed by Henry George & Sons of Spokane at a cost of $300,- 
000. The structure will be the same type as the annex which was 
added to the original building in 1946, and will bring total capacity 
at the Port to 1,600,000 bushels. The installation is expected to 
result in a greater amount of shipping from Tacoma. 
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National Damp- 
by ; : Net Lift powered 
y by NOPAK Model 
“E” Air Cylinder. 
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Arizona 


C. W. MILts appointed assistant manager 
of the Copper Queen branch, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., in Bisbee. Mills was general superin- 
tendent of the corporation’s United Verde 
branch. W. W. Lirrie, former mine superin- 
tendent, succeeds Mills as general superin- 
tendent. 


California 


WILLiam L. 
CAMPBELL becomes 
a vice president of 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., and 
assumes executive 
staff duties at Food 
Machinery’s home 
office in San Jose. 
Professor Campbell 
was head of the 
Food technology de- 
partment of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Campbell 


WiLL1AM BaTCHELOoR appointed manager 
of General Electric’s hand iron factory in 
Ontario. Batchelor has been active in Gen- 
eral Electric sales and production since 1915. 


Albers Milling Co. promotes two West- 
erners: W. S. FULLERTON becomes assistant 
superintendent of the Portland mill; M. C. 
MipGLEY assumes command of the Quality 
Control department at the Oakland mill. 


Aan J. Lowery, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Union Oil Company of California, 
elected 1951 president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. He succeeds Pau 
A. BISSINGER, vice president and director of 
Bissinger and Company. 


Consolidated Engineering Corp. appoints 
Dr. Criirrorp E. Berry chief physicist. Dr. 
Berry has been associated with Consolidated 
for eight years and has worked in both the 
engineering and research departments. D. 
McKee Morris, Jr. named assistant treas- 
urer of the company. 


Water J. DELEHANTY becomes manager 
of General Electric Company’s Wire and 
Cable plant in Oakland. In this capacity, he 
will be responsible for the management of 
engineering, manufacturing and commercial 
operations of the Oakland plant which pro- 
duces Flamenol insulated wire and cable, and 
Formex magnet wire for western industries. 


New vice presidents of the Shell Develop- 
ment Co. are Dr. T. W. Evans and Joun W. 
Pecc. Evans is director of research at the 
Emeryville laboratories and Pegg is man- 
ager of the New York office. 


Dillon Stevens & Co., Los Angeles, adds 
two sales engineers to its staff, to handle an 
expanding line of business. Gorpon VAN 
ANTWERP will open a San Francisco branch, 
covering the northern California territory. 
ALEXANDER Dovucias Woop will establish 
a Seattle branch, covering the Northwestern 
territory. 


ALBerT L. Waters, Hunt Food’s Direc- 
tor of Personnel, transferred from the com- 
pany’s Hayward offices to the Fullerton gen- 
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eral office where he will organize and super- 
vise a department of Industrial Relations. 
The new department will include personnel 
management, labor relations, and wage ad- 
ministration for employees in the company’s 
plants in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Utah, Ohio and New Jersey. 


E. T. F. WoHLENBERG becomes vice presi- 
dent of the Masonite Corporation. He is gen- 
eral manager of the company’s hardboard 
plant at Ukiah. 


Wusoxn Davipson of Los Angeles ap- 
pointed superintendent of General Electric 
Company’s six Western service shops. He will 
make his headquarters in Los Angeles. 


Santa Fe Railroad appoints THomas T. 
BLICKLE mechanical superintendent of Santa 
Fe Coast Lines in Los Angeles. He succeeds 
W. P. Hartman. 


J. B. BAKER named operating manager of 
General Electric Supply Corporation’s East 
Bay activities. He will be in charge of ware- 
housing and all operations including the San 
Francisco district’s product service shops and 
part stocks. 


Harry A. Lawrence, traffic manager of 
Union Pacific Railroad in San Francisco, re- 
tires from service. M. H. Fow er succeeds 
him in this position. 


Standard Oil Company of California 
names L. E. BENNETT as general auditor, 
succeeding A. H. Kent who retires. 


Dr. Bonnar Brown, assistant chairman 
of Stanford Research Institute’s department 
of business and industrial economics, named 
a special consultant to the President’s Com- 
munications Policy Board. He will serve as 
an adviser on economic aspects of domestic 
tela-communications problems under study 
by the national board. 


James A. Barps.ey elected vice president 
of the Trailmobile Company. He has been 
general manager of the company’s Pacific 
Coast division in Berkeley since 1949. 


Frep M. Drew elected president of United 
States Products Corp., Ltd., San Jose, suc- 
ceeding the late Cart N. Lovecren. Drew 
formerly headed Drew Canning Co., and in 
1945 served as president of Canners League 
of California. 


ALviIn E. May, formerly process engineer 
with Sharples Corp., Philadelphia, appointed 
assistant to Rocer W. TRUEsDAIL, president 
of Truesdail Laboratories of Los Angeles. 


Idaho 


Don B. Frye named chief of the govern- 
ment personnel branch of the Atomic Energy 
Commission office in Idaho Falls. 


Supervisory personnel for the operation of 
Potlatch Forests’ pulp and paper mill in 
Lewiston: O. B. Smitu who has been resi- 
dent engineer during construction of the mill 
is now general superintendent; OLLIE DuN- 
CAN will be paper mill superintendent; and 
C. B. CHRISTENSEN will become pulp mill 
superintendent. Everett WALLACE becomes 
chief electrician for both the paper mill and 


sawmill, and L. K. Ross named superin- 
tendent of power for the entire plant. 


Montana 


James R. JoHNson, previously employed 
by Kennecott Copper Corp., Ray, Ajiz., is 
now mining engineer for the Zonolite Com- 
pany at Libby. 


Nevada 


New Dean of the Mackay School of Mines, 
University of Nevada at Reno, is Dr. VER- 
non E. ScHemw, former head of the depart- 
ment of geology and geography at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. In his new position, Dr. 
Scheid will also be director of the Nevada 
Bureau of Mines. 


Oregon 


Louis P. Growney joins the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce staff as industrial 
assistant for local manufacturing. Growney 
was formerly methods engineer with the 
Hyster company. 


Utah 


Karv H. Koropp is assistant superintend- 
ent of the new Kennecott Copper Corp. 
electrolytic refinery at Garfield. Until re- 
cently, he was in charge of a copper refinery 
in Peru. 


Utah Power and Light Co. appoints Ep- 
warp M. NAUGHTON assistant general man- 
ager of the company. Naughton has been 
associated with the firm since 1935. 


Washington 


A. W. WITHERSPOON resigns as president 
of the Inland Empire Paper company. He 
will continue to serve on the board of di- 
rectors. C. A. BACKLUND, vice president and 
general manager, succeeds Witherspoon, and 
will continue as general manager of the 
paper company at Millwood. Josepn H. 


BuTLER, assistant general manager, becomes 
vice president. 


CuHartes J. Wur- 
HITE promoted to 
Acting Northwest 
Regional Manager of 
Cummins Engine 
Company, Inc., of 
Columbus, Ind. His 
headquarters will be 
in Seattle 





Wilbite 


Eart Kae named general manager of C. 
S. Kale Canning Co., Everson, succeeding 
Roy Hovston. 


C. S. LEonarpsoN named assistant to the 
president of Washington Veneer Corp., West 
Coast operating subsidiary of Georgia- 
Pacific Plywood and Lumber Co. He will be 
resident manager of the company’s two ply- 
wood plants at Olympia. Leonardson was 
executive vice president of Borden Co.’s 
chemical division in New York. 
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American Association of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors, California Chapter: Chairman, 
A. H. Bett of Bell and Burden, Inc.; vice- 
chairman for the Basin area, Art HEISER 


CHECK these time tested 


construction products 


Here are job-proven Armco Products 
to help you solve almost any drainage 
or construction problem quickly and 
economically, They give you low in- 
stalled cost plus lasting, trouble-free 
service. Write us for complete data. 


* Armco Corrugated Metal Pipe 
Armco PiPE-ARCH 

Armco MULTI-PLATE Pipe, Arch, 
PIPE-ARCH 

Armco Perforated Pipe 

Armco Tunnel Liner Plates 
Armco Steel Sheeting 
Armco Retaining Walls 
Armco STEELOX Buildings 
FLEX-BEAM Guardrail 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
CALCO DIVISION 


2610 Seventh St. 6155 S. Malt Ave. 
Berkeley 10, Calif. Los Angeles 22, Calif. 





of Brown Drilling Company; vice-chairman 
for the Valley area, Harvey Davis of Crown 
Drilling Company; vice-president for Cali- 
fornia, W. W. Criveg, Los Angeles. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association: West 
Coast secretary, RricHarp W. Dorst. 


Concrete Masonry Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: President, L. GLENN Swirzer, Transit 
Mixed Concrete Co., Pasadena; vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Aten, Hollostone Co., Inc., 
North Hollywood; secretary-treasurer, IRA 
C. Lackey, Curtiss Merrill Concrete Co. 


Pacific Section of American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists: President, F. B. Car- 
TER, assistant director of exploration at 
General Petroleum Corporation. 


Society of Exploration Geophysicists, 
Pacific Section: President, Ropert Dyk, 
geophysical supervisor for General Petroleum 
Corp. in San Joaquin Valley area. 


California Fish Canners Association: 
President, James B. Lane, Westgate-Sun 
Harbor, San Diego; vice-president, Mont- 
GOMERY PuHIsTER, Van Camp Seafood Co., 
Terminal Island; secretary-treasurer, C. 
FRANK REYNOLDS. 


California Manufacturers Association: 
President, Wm. B. Ty ter, California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., 
San Francisco; secretary, Wm. A. DeRmper, 
chairman of the board of General Metals 
Corp., Oakland and Los Angeles. 


Intermountain District of Operative Mil- 
lers: President, J. A. Wess, superintendent 
of Ogden’s General Mills plant; vice-presi- 
dent, CLARENCE Paxton, Ogden; secretary- 





If it’s material handling equipment— 


you can depend on 


ROBERT H. BRAUN Company 


















For wheels, casters, handtrucks, 
hoists, pallets, conveyors, in- 
dustrial trucks and cranes you 
can depend on Robert H. 
Braun Company for the finest 


in service and products—fast, 





competent, reliable. Proved in 
over 20 years of serving South- 


ern California industry. 


P.S.: Know about our Zone Service 
Plan for users of fork-lift 
trucks? Give us a call and 
we'll gladly furnish details. 





Telephone: ANgelus 2-2145 


ROBERT H. BRAUN Company 
5519 Jillson St. 
LOS ANGELES - 
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CLARK LIFT 
TRUCKS 


CLARK TOWING 
TRACTORS 


Silent Hoist Krane 
Kars 


Budgit Hoists 


Aerol Casters and 
Wheels 


American Pulley 
Handtrucks 


Speedway Conveyors 


And many other famous 
names in material 
handling equipment. 


Phoenix 
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Controlled Heat reduce costs in your plant? 
Your Gas Company’s Industrial Engineering 
Consultant is equipped to help you find out. 
Telephone your Gas Company. 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


treasurer, JOSEPH J. Ketser, Salt Lake City; 
executive board member for a three-year 
term, GEorGE PooLer of Twin Falls. 


Los Angeles Chapter of The Reps, of 
Radio Parts Manufacturers, Inc.: President, 
E. V. Roperts; vice-president, Joun B. 
TUBERGEN, and secretary-treasurer, JOHN T, 
Hit. 


Rocer W. Trvts- 
DAIL, West Coast 
scientist and head 
of Truesdail Labora- 
tories, Inc., Los An- 
geles, was re-elected 
president of the 
American Council of 
Commercial Labora- 
tories, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of 
that organization in 
New York City, No- 
vember 14 and 15, 
Dr. Truesdail pre- 
sided. The ACCL is a national organization 
of independent scientific laboratories with 
membership drawn from 33 states. Califor- 
nia alone contributes nine laboratories to the 
membership. 


Truesdail 


Colorado Development Council: President, 
Rosert L. STEARNS, University of Colorado, 
Boulder ; first vice-president, Ropert E. Law, 
Evergreen Memorial, Colorado Springs; 
second vice-president, Cris Dossrns, Ideal 
Cement, Denver. 


American Institute of Steel Construction: 
Second vice-president, J. PHmrip Murpny, 
Judson-Pacific-Murphy Corp., Emeryville, 
California. 
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Western TRADE WINDS 


News about those who distribute and 


sell industrial equipment and materials 


Balzer Machinery Company, 2136 S.E. 8th 
Ave., Portland, Ore., to distribute merchan- 
dise products for Chain Belt Co. of Mil- 
waukee. Bitco, Inc., of Wallace, Idaho, will 
also distribute Chain conveyor and process 
equipment. 


ROBERT SWAN has 
recently been ap- 
pointed resident in- 
dustrial sales engi- 
neer for Aero- 
Coupling Corp., sub- 
sidiary of the Aero- 
quip Corp. With 
headquarters in 
Berkeley, he will 
handle sales and 
service for North- 
ern California and 
Nevada. 





Swan 


Joun HEListrom, vice president of the 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, moves to San Francisco to 
become manager of the newly created Pacific 
Division. Under his direct supervision will be 
the business activities of both American Air 


NEW DEEP-BOND 
COATING makes 


SURESEAL P/ APRONS last longer 


Surety’s new deep-bond process forces Sure- 





Filter Company and its Herman Nelson 
Division of Moline, Illinois, in the Pacific 
Territory. The Pacific Division includes the 
offices and representatives in the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and 
the western part of Texas. 


Allis-Chalmers names Union Industrial 
Corporation, Carlsbad, N. Mex., dealer for 


A-C motors, control pumps and Texrope 
equipment. J. C. O’KELLey is -president of 
the Carlsbad firm, which was established in 
May, 1950. 


Chemical division of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Sales, Inc. announces change in 
location of the company’s Los Angeles sales 
office. The new address is 435 S. La Cienega 
Boulevard. J. T. Putnam is district man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office. 


J. J. Cartson promoted to general sales 
manager of the Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. Carlson was assistant to the general 
sales manager. 


Precision Rectifier Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., appoints G. S. Marshall Co., Pasa- 
dena, California, its representative in Ari- 
zona, California and New Mexico. 


American Microphone Co., Pasadena, Cal., 
appoints Neely Enterprises, Hollywood serv- 
ice engineers, to represent it in northern 


PACIFIC COAST Factory-Distributor Council of the WHITE MOTOR COMPANY at- 
tend regional meeting in San Francisco. The group included, left to right: Joe Abrew, 
Oakland; M. A. Lindner, Salt Lake City; Austin B. McCoy, Vancouver, Wash.; A. G. 
Strecker, Spokane; Wilson D. Patterson, Regional Manager; Frank Sawyer, Long Beach. 










seal PK Coating into the warp of the strong 
apron fabric. This deep penetration results in 
better adherence, greatly improved chemical 


resistance, longer wear—and a big savings 


for you in apron costs. 


Deep-Bond coated Sureseal PK Aprons are 
available in three standard sizes, coated one 
side or both sides. Surety aprons are also 
available with deep-bond vinyl coating. 


Write for complete data and prices. 
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WESTERN DIVISION: 


544 Market Street 
San Francisco 4 
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Behind every General Appraisal lies nearly 50 years of 
actual experience in making appraisals that contain all of 
the information so necessary to a satisfactory loss adjust- 
ment. One of the nation’s largest appraisal organizations, 
General Appraisal Company is a recognized authority. Six 
fully staffed Pacific Coast offices enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service to any western firm. That’s why it’s good 
business to call a General Appraisal representative when 
thinking of property evaluations. Call the office nearest you 
for information. 


GENERAL APPRAISAL CO 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 
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A GENERAL 
APPRAISAL 


Will Stand 

Up Under 
Expert 

Scrutiny 
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When you invest in an 
appraisal of your prop- 
erty, it is well to know 
that the appraisal will 
contain all of the neces- 
sary details to prove the 
actual value of the plant 
and equipment. 







SAN FRANCISCO 


VANCOUVER, B.C 
LOS ANGELES 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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CORRUGATED 
TRANSITE 
... for industrial 
buildings as an 
exterior siding and 
roofing... can’t 
burn, rot or rust, 
maintenance free, 
economical 


Contractors for Johns- Manville 


- 
WESTERN 


ASBESTOS 


COMPANY 


San Francisco: 675 Townsend, KL 2-3868 
Oakland: 251 Fifth Avenue, GL 1-2345 
Sacramento: 1224 Eye Street, Gi 2-8991 
Stockton: 733 So. Van Buren St., 4-1863 
Fresno: 434 “P” Street, 2-1600 
San Jose: 460 Park Avenue, CY 3-1317 


NEW PRICE LEVELS 
MEAN NEW 
INSURABLE VALUES 















K. evised insurance cover- 
age based on Continuous 
Appraisal Service pre- 
vents unnecessary over- 
insurance — hazardous 
under-insurance. It facil- 
itates loss adjustments. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


San Francisco « Los Angeles 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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California (north of Fresno), Arizona, 
Nevada and Arizona. 
J. C. Petterson Co., Alhambra, Calif., 


manufacturers of Petco Trusscore flush doors 
and Wal-Sa-Port toilet partitions, appoints 
Ralph Mills & Co., 171 Second Street, San 
Francisco, sales representative. 


Et_MeErR D. Samson, 
manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative in busi- 
ness for himself as 
head of Samson 
Sales Co., 420 Mar- 
ket St., San Fran- 
cisco, elected presi- 
dent of the San 
Francisco Junior 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, for 1951. 
Samson __ represents 
Manheim Manufac- 
turing and Belting 
Separator Co., Ajax 
and Globe Hoist Co. 





Samson 


Co., Dings Magnetic 
Flexible Coupling Co., 


General Chemical Co. appoints FRep 
Hitcu1nGs, former manager of the Los An- 
geles office, manager of the Chicago office. 
W. M. Cine, previously manager at Seattle, 
transferred to Los Angeles. 





ae) 


FOUR man 


Moore Machinery Co., Los Angeles, ap- 
points Rec Powe t sales manager of the Los 
Angeles office. From 1940 to 1950 Powell 
held the same job, when he resigned to 
establish his own firm. 


Witi1aM J. HALvican, president, and R. T, 
SHERWOOD, general sales manager of Haili- 
crafters Co., Chicago, have been in Los An- 
geles for the opening of the new building of 
Thomas Distributing Co., 201 South Ander- 
son Street. Thomas is Southern California 
distributor and Marshank Sales Co. is fac- 
tory representative. WILLIAM SHaw, Halli- 
crafter field service engineer, is now in resi- 
dence at Los Angeles and will work out of 
the Thomas Distributing Co., Southern 
California distributors. 


Conrad R. Strassner Co., Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed to represent Penn Boiler and Burner 
Manufacturing Corp., Lancaster, Pa., in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico and Ne- 
vada for TV towers and masts. 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association appoints 
STuarT WILLIAMSON a representative in the 
field promotion staff, as part of the ply- 
wood industry’s program to provide market 
level service to plywood users and specifiers, 
Williamson will travel from San Francisco 
headquarters. 





agers of B. F. GOODRICH San Francisco district, at the official opening of the 


company’s new sales offices and expanded warehouse facilities at 1950 Army St., San Fran- 
cisco. Left to right are: W. R. Dakan, replacement tire division; I. H. Rennie, footwear; 
H. B. Lane, industrial products; and N. F. Weber, International B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Cal., appoints 
Jerr WILLIAMSON assistant district sales 
manager of the Southern California sales 
division. The Southern California division 
extends from Santa Barbara and Bakersfield 
to the Mexican Border, and includes Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Las Vegas, Nevada. 


Rotanp V. DicKENSON becomes sales man- 
ager of Quijada Tool Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles manufacturers of pipe threading 
and cutting tools, succeeding Doran H. 
BECKWITH, sales manager of the Tool Com- 
pany for the past four years, who has re- 
turned to active duty with the Army. Dick- 
enson was formerly sales manager of the 
San Gabriel Construction Co., San Gabriel, 
Calif., and previous to that was affiliated 
with Ralph M. Parsons Co., Los Angeles, 
and the West Coast office of Lummus Co., 
New York City 


LAWRENCE E. SHEA joins Pacific Branch 
sales staff of the National Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. His headquarters will be 
681 Market St., San Francisco. 


Taylor Forge & Pipe Works appoints 
Republic Supply Company of California dis- 
tributor. Taylor’s sales service staff has been 
increased in California and includes Wi- 
L1AM B. Gracc and FraNK MERKEL in the 
San Francisco Bay area; L. D. Hatt, P. S. 
HorrMan and D. E. Wasu in the Southern 
California region. Tom LINGLE is Pacific 
Coast manager for the company. 


Howard Burt and Sons, 615 Second St., 
San Francisco, appointed warehouse sales 
representatives in the Bay area for Arro 





Howard Howard Richard 
Burt, Jr. Burt, Sr. Burt 


Expansion Bolt Company, Marion, Ohio, 
manufacturers of anchoring, fastening, and 
drilling devices for masonry. Howard Burt 
and Sons have recently expanded to serve 
hardware, electrical, and mill supply jobbers 


Ziegler Steel Service Company, 7022 Tele- 
graph Road, Los Angeles 22, Cal., appoints 
Oscar D. Wyatt sales representative for the 
western part of Los Angeles City and 
County, which includes Inglewood, Haw- 
thorne, Culver City, Torrance and the beach 
cities. Prior to assuming his new duties, 
Wyatt was with Columbia Steel Company 
for 26 years, and more recently with Rawlins 
Bros. Inc., for the past two years. 

Gerald B. Miller Co., Hollywood engi- 
neering representative, adds L. S. TrimsLe, 
chemico-physicist, to its staff of coordinate 
engineering and sales. 
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A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


industrial Materials Handling 


By Curtis H. Barker, Jr., and others, 
Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1950, $3.75. 

Although designed primarily as a 
textbook on materials handling, this 
comprehensive survey of a rapidly de- 
veloping field will be useful to engi- 
neers, production executives, and 
others. It covers the essentials on ma- 
terials handling equipment as well as 
the fundamentals of unit loads, pallet 
systems, plant layout, and a procedure 
for making a materials handling plant 
survey. 

Most scientists and many engineers 
will take issue with the authors’ intro- 
ductory statement: “Within the last 
twenty-five years—the field of mate- 
rials handling has been recognized as 
a study in itself, and still more re- 
cently it has become established as a 
science.” There is nothing in either the 
principles used or in their application 
which justifies describing the subject 
as a “‘new science.” 

The authors of this book have as- 
sembled ideas and information from 
numerous sources and have organized 
them in ready reference form. The 
questions and problems at the end of 
each chapter will prove stimulating to 
discussion groups of employees or fore- 
men. They may also be suggestive to 
plants making surveys of their mate- 
rials handling problems. 

As a manpower crisis develops an 
increasing number of executives will 
turn to the materials handling field as 
a means of reducing costs and saving 
labor. For those seeking ideas on the 
subject, this book presents a system- 
atic review of the developments of 
recent years. 

Reviewed by: 
Dr. Roy W. KeELty 
Director of Institutes 
a * * 


Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 
Pricing Policies for New Products 
By Joel Dean. An article in Harvard 
Business Review, November 1950. 

The pricing of new products in- 
volves many problems of estimating 
demand, deciding which promotion 
policies are most suitable, and antici- 
pating the effect of possible combina- 
tions of prices. The author outlines a 
practical guide to the questions in- 
volved in such market evolution and 
Suggests that pricing policy be geared 
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to the nature of the new product’s 
competitive status. 


Handling Higher Replacement Costs 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, Studies in Business Policy, 
No. 47, 1950. 

This study, dealing with the prob- 
lem of increased replacement costs, de- 
scribes the effects of the current de- 
preciation policy on business opera- 
tions. After consulting hundreds of 
industrialists, certified public account- 
ants, and tax lawyers, the Conference 
Board offers suggestions for reforms in 
accounting and tax treatment of de- 
preciation charges. 


Personnel Salaries and Ratios in 1950 
By Dale Yoder and Patricia Nelson. An 
article in Personnel, July 1950. 

This report on salaries of industrial 
relations executives shows that salaries 
reported in January, 1950, are slightly 
lower than those similarly recorded 
one year earlier. The authors also re- 
port on personnel ratios—i.e., the 
number of persons employed in per- 
sonnel work per hundred employees 
served by them, and other facts of 
interest to those in personnel and in- 
dustrial relations work. 


Problems in Personnel Administration 
By R. P. Calhoon. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1949, $4.00. 

This book is intended for college 
use, but can be a helpful reference for 
a personnel department. The author 
discusses human relations in industry 
and the administration of various per- 
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sonnel functions. The major phases 
covered are employment and training, 
working conditions, employee benefits, 
incentives, and labor relations. 


The General Motors-United Auto 
Workers Agreement of 1950 


By F. H. Harbison. An article in Journal 

of Political Economy, October 1950. 
The author considers the 1950 con- 
tract between General Motors and 
UAW-CIO as the most significant de- 
velopment in collective bargaining 
since the Taylor-Lewis steel pact of 
1937. He believes it indicates the prob- 
able course of collective bargaining in 
the mass-production industries for 
many years to come. The terms of the 
agreement are analyzed in this article. 


The Growth and Development 
of Executives 


By Myles L. Mace. Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, 1950, $3.25. 

The author reports the results of his 
first-hand observations on the manner 
in which many companies are under- 
taking to develop executive talent. His 
main conclusion is: “The most effec- 
tive way of providing for the growth 
and development of people is through 
the conscious coaching of subordinates 
by their immediate superiors.” 


Guidepost to Industrial Mobilization 
By E. A. Tupper. An article in Harvard 
Business Review, November 1950. 
How much of the national output is 
the military going to need in 1951? 
How will the manpower situation 
shape up? What will be the effects of 
economic controls on business? The 
author draws upon a background of 
government and business experience in 
answering these questions. 
Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CarLson 
College Librarian 





SODIUM SULFITE 
Anhydrous 


ALSO THE FINEST: 


ACETIC ACID 


SODIUM HYPOSULFITE 


DIAMOND HYDROQUINONE 


ARMOL 


SODIUM CARBONATE 


Monohydrate POTASSIUM ALUM 
SODIUM THIOSULFATE ame 
Anhydrous BORIC ACID 


WW. 


ot) A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL Co. 


Division of Victor Chemical Works 
4578 ARDINE STREET 
SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Kimball 2214 
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are large users of 


Industrial Wheels 
specifying 
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WITH THE TIRE THAT 
WON’T ROLL OFF! 


Variety of tread compounds, sizes, and 
bearing types to suit every need. 


CONSULT YOUR DEALER 
or write for free catalog 


BRONCO RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


733 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


TRinity 3036 





FOR SALE: Deaerator Tanks 





HELPFUL LITERATURE 


fet eT eT te keep informed 


L-115 
Blast Cleaning 


A new bulletin, “Continuous Blast Clean- 
ing Can Reduce Your Cleaning Costs,” is 
now available from American Wheelabrator 
and Equipment Corp., 19 S. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. The illustrated, 8-pg. book- 
let explains the advantages offered by con- 
tinuous airless abrasive blast cleaning and 
cites actual production figures for the five 
sizes of Wheelabrator Continuous tumblasts. 
A free copy of this bulletin, No. 454, may be 
obtained by writing directly to American 
Wheelabrator. 


L-116 
Forging Die Lubrication 


A technical article by Walter E. Lang, 
Service Engineer for the Acheson Colloids 
Corp., has been made available without cost 
to those desiring copies. The article gives 
complete details on the uses and advantages 
of colloidal graphite in the lubrication of hot- 
forging dies. An obstacle in proper forging 
die lubrication has been the lack of properly 
designed spraying equipment to replace the 
traditional swab. This article discusses in- 
expensive spray nozzles that have been de- 
signed for the purpose. A few precautions 
that should be taken to insure optimum re- 
sults are outlined. Also given are dilution 


Pe 
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ratios of colloidal graphite and water for 
different purposes. The 4-page bulletin may 
be obtained by writing the Acheson com- 
pany, Port Huron, Mich. 


L-117 
New Metal Inspection Method 


Illustrated Dy-Chek Bulletin 500 describes 
Dy-Chek, the Dye Penetrant method of 
metal inspection, and shows how this chem- 
ical process simplifies non-destructive test- 
ing. Dip, brush and spray methods are ex- 
plained, and varied applications in factories 
and in the field are discussed. The bulletin 
may be obtained from Dy-Chek Company 
Division, Northrop Aircraft, 1515 East 
Broadway, Hawthorne, Calif. 


L-118 
Series-Arc Welding Technique 


The series-arc technique of submerged 
melt welding, a production welding method 
in which the depth of penetration of the 
weld metal into the base metal can be con- 
trolled, is explained in the booklet, “Weld- 
ing with Multiple Electrodes in Series—A 
New Method of Unionmelt Welding,” pub- 
lished by the Linde Air Products Company, 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Use 
of this method in cladding operations with 
stainless steels, surface applications with 


MAKES TOUGH 


© No Pistons 
© No Valves 


Impellers 





© No High-Speed 


JOBS EASY! 


R &M MOYNO PUMPS 


23 unused 3/16" natural rubber-lined deaerator 
tanks, 11' 0" diameter by 56’ 0" long, designed 
for 50# PSI internal pressure, ASME Code, capac- 
pacity 40,000 gals. May be used as: 


Cold water wood slat deaerators 
Cold water wood slat scrubbers 
Acid storage (rubber lined) 
Gas absorption 

Gas extraction 

Storage of edible liquids 

Smoke and gas control 


For specifications and additional data contact TODAY ... 


GEORGE R. MARVIN COMPANY 


1601 Taylor Way 


Tacoma, Washington 


Pumping problems? You can end them with amazing R & M 
Moynos. Abrasives, chemicals, thick and heavy slurries— 
Moynos move virtually anything that will push through a 
pipe, from liquids to non-pourable pastes. They will pass 
particles and solids in suspension; self-prime with nearly 
perfect vacuum; deliver positive pressures to 1000 p.s.i. 
without pulsation. And Moynos do all this with only one 
moving part! A single-helical rotor within a double-helical 
stator creates continuous seal lines that form “progressing 
cavities” as the rotor revolves. 


You name it—the Myno will pump it! Write TODAY for 
information. Bulletin 30-AW. 


FERNHOLTZ MACHINERY COMPANY 


150 NORTH NORTON AVE. LOS ANGELES 4, CALIF. 
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Space is sold as advertisers’ inches. 
All advertisements in this section are 
% in. short of contracted space to 
allow for borders and composition. 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates are $5.50 a column inch. Copy 
should be sent in by the 10th of pre- 
ceding month if proofs are required; 
by the 15th if no proofs are required. 





While they last... 
1 Ton... All New 
““SPUR’’ GEAR CHAIN 
HOISTS 


in original factory boxes and colors. 


Chester 
Hercules 
Yale & Towne 


Delivered free to your plant 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Al. Heller Machinery Co. 
763 S. PEDRO ST. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
TR - 0792 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Top-notch man with extensive experience in 
design and construction of special-purpose 
high-speed automatic machinery. Supervi- 
sory experience in drafting-room and ma- 
chine shop. Background in paper-converting, 
packaging, printing machinery. Capable of 
responsibility from original design to op- 
erating machine. Desires permanent position 
with progressive company. Box 366, Western 
Industry, 609 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 


NAME PLATES 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
55 New Montgomery Street 
DOuglas 2-8434 San ncisco, Callf. 


QUALITY 8x10 GLOSSY 


wit 


some hard-facing rods, and in non-ferrous 
cladding and surfacing applications are dis- 
cussed. 


L-119 
Foundry Apprentice 
Training Books 


A series of books for use by apprentices 
who are learning the molding and coremak- 
ing craft is now available. These apprentice 
training books have been written by skilled 
foundrymen. The first set covers safety, 
arithmetic for the foundryman, hand and 
machine molding, coremaking, metallurgy 
and melting, cleaning, and workmen’s legal 


L-120 
Data on Fiberglass Ducting 


A 16-page manual, containing a large 
amount of graphic presentation, and giving 
the complete story of Airtron, a line of flex- 
ible and rigid Fiberglass ducting, hose, 
sleeves and couplings, is being distributed by 
Arrowhead Rubber Co., Downey, Calif. Of 
particular interest to design engineers are 
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BATTERY AD-X2* 


GIVES BATTERIES LONGER LIFE EXPECTANCY 


SAVES "DOWN-TIME’—SAVES MONEY 


Service at: 

2411 Grove Street, Oakland, California 
350 S. Anteros Ave., Stockton, California 
116 W Street, Sacramento, California 
Arcade Building, Aptos, California 

1366 E Street, Fresno, California 

2533 E. Slauson, Los Angeles, California 
623 E. Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Some Territory Open 
(*TRADE-MARK PIONEERS, INC.) 


2411 Grove Street, Oakland, California 
TWinoaks 3-6044 









WANTED 
ELECTRIC FURNACE 


2,000 to 3,000 Ib. size— 
Direct arc melting furnace— 
13,200 volt primary— 
500 to 1,000 KVA Transformer 


MORRIS BEAN & COMPANY 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 





HAVING PRODUCTION, SALES OR BUDGET PROBLEMS? 


LET US HELP YOU 
Qualified Engineers, Sales Managers, Accountants and other staff personnel available, experienced 
in your business. Carefully selected and referred according to your instructions. 


WILSHIRE PERSONNEL AGENCY 


634 So. Western Ave., L. A. 5, DUnkirk 9-1373 © 6411 Hollywood Bivd., L. A. 28, HOllywood 9-4230 


LEASE OR INSTALLMENT SALE 


Manufacturing property (M 1) 190° x 500’, 
Baldwin Park, Calif. Community good poten- 
tial source of labor. Well with pump produc- 
ing 65"' water. Contact owner, 


14326 HOLT, BALDWIN PARK, CALIF. or 
PHONE FLEETWOOD 7-3004 


MFGRS. OF MACHINE SCREWS 


Coldheaded Specialties - Thread Rolling 
Best Available Delivery 


J. SCHWARTZMAN MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
P. O. Box 462 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


'ooof 58 
a 


the seven pages of engineering data which 
list data on weight, working temperature 
ranges, design working pressures, leadage 
factors, etc. Information such as elongation 
and compression limits and minimum bend 
radii is also given for the flexible convoluted 
and wire supported types. 


L-121 
Solvent-Emulsion Cleaners 


A folder which describes a series of emul- 
sion cleaners which have been designed to 
remove both oil-soluble and water-soluble 
soils from any metal or alloy, without at- 
tacking the base metal, and harmless to most 
paint finishes, has been issued by the Detrex 
Corporation, Box 501, Detroit 32, Mich. 


L-122 
Conversion of “Leakers”’ 
to Tight Castings 
A 17-page illustrated pamphlet describes 
the Tincher Process of reclaiming rejects due 
to porosity in all types of castings that must 


ST. 7-5224 





POSTCARDS 


SAVE $3,000.00, OR MORE 
Type C-4 — Elwell Parker Crane Truck 
Excellent condition. 

Write - Wire - Phone Geo. J. Mclernon 
EDWARD A. McLERNON 
209 Hubbard San Antonio, Texas 


APPRAISALS 


For Financial, Incorporation, Insurance 
and other purposes 


UNION APPRAISAL CO., INC. 


7460 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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UANTITY PHOTOS, INC. 


5509 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


THE LARGEST PHOTO REPRODUCTION PLANT IN THE WEST 





withstand liquid or gas pressure. This 
pamphlet, obtained by addressing Tincher 
Products Co., Sycamore, Ill., covers the most 
frequently asked questions regarding the 
process. The entire story is briefly told by a 
series of questions, answers, and illustrated 
material. 


L-123 
Information on Atomic Energy 


The “Sourcebook on Atomic Energy,” a 
comprehensive review of basic non-secret 
atomic energy information prepared under 
the direction of the Technical Information 
Service of the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is now available from the D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York, N. Y. The source- 
book, which sells for $2.90 per copy, was 
written by Dr. Samuel Glasstone, scientist 
and author and consultant to the AEC. 
AEC Chairman Gordon Dean wrote the 
foreword. The sourcebook is considered 
valuable for use by anyone interested in the 
scientific and technical aspects of atomic 
energy. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 





A 
Aetna Ball and Roller Bearing Company 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 
American Appraisal Company 
American Monorail Company, The 
Appleton Electric Company 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 

Calco Division 


B 
Blue Cross Hospital Plan... 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company 
Braun, Robert H., Company....... 
Bronco Rubber Products Co. 
Butler Manufacturing Company 


Cc 
C. B. S. Steel & Forge Company 
California Bank of Los Angeles 
California Barrel Co., Ltd. 
California Cornice, Steel & Supply Corp. 
California Spring Co., Inc. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Se. 
Cold Metal Products Co., The... 
Coldwell, Banker & Company........ 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, The..... 
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Ducommun Metals & Supply Co..... 
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Ederer Engineering Company....... 
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Fishstrom Sales Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
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Practical, Down-to-Earth Welding Rods 
Alloys as they are supposed to be 
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Corrosion Resistant— 
Clean meta! 


M 
Maas, A. R., Chemical Co. 
Martin Brothers Box Company 
Marvin, George R., Company 
Meriam Instrument Company, The 
Metzgar Co. 
Monarch Rubber Company, The 
Moto-Truc Co., The 


°o 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


P 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company... 


Pacific Screw Products Corp. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
R 


Realock Fence Division, 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 


Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Ridge Tool Company 

Ross, J. O., Engineering Corp. 
Round California Chain Co. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 


Ss 
Seattle Chain & Mfg. Co. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Smoot-Holman Co. ............ 3 
Snap-On Tools Corporation 


Standard Oil Company of California. el cae mo ae 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Strom Steel Ball Company ... 
Surety Rubber Co., The 


T 


Thaler Pipe and Supply Co... 


Tide Water Associated Oil neIaNY eae eter ras 


Towmotor Corporation 
Tri-State Supply Corporations 
Truesdail Laboratories, Inc.... 


U 
Union Pacific Railroad....... 
Vv 


Valley Foundry & Machine Works 
Victor Equipment Company 


Western Asbestos Company 
Western Metals Congress... 
White Motor Co. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, The uy 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 
Wisconsin Motor Corporation... 
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Yuba Manufacturing Co. 


Strong— 
Low in cracking 
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A. P. JOHNSTON CO. 


1845 E. 57th St., Los Angeles 
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Since the cost of the flat-rolled steel you use in your product 
is actually determined by units of production per ton, rather 
than “price per pound,” OVERSIZE VARIATION in strip 
thickness can take you for a loss in the first round. 
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wee A: Thinsteel, precision cold-rolled strip in low carbon, high 

carbon (annealed or tempered) and stainless grades, surely 
- and quickly “K. O.’s” O V.—does it with extreme accuracy 


to gauge that insures maximum yield per ton. 


aS 


Thinsteel is normally in stock in our Los Angeles warehouse, 
we Offer fast service to meet your requirements— 


coils or cut lengths. Custom slitting 
service for your metals, too. 


TELEPHONE PLeasant 3-1291 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


of al ounta 
6600 McKINLEY AVENUE e LOS“YANGELES 
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Western Industry on Form 3547 
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Western Industry, 609 Mission 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Street, 








This S-A belt conveyor system, which replaces a Philippine Island 
installation destroyed during the war, stock-piles iron ore brought by 
rail car from an inland mine to the dock. The ore is later reclaimed, 
as needed, for loading ships. In this way, continuous mining can be 
carried on and ships loaded as they arrive. Fast loading assures low 
cost handling and minimum port time for every ship. 

As designers and manufacturers of all types of bulk materials han- 
dling equipment, Stephens-Adamson engineers are free to recommend 
that best suited to your specific needs. For nearly fifty years they have 
aided industries of varied requirements in all parts of the world to 


move all kinds of bulk materials at the lowest cost per ton. 


If you plan to install a complete new handling system, or merely 
to replace units, draw on S-A experience by inviting an S-A engineer 


to talk over your needs, Write today! 


* Shape 


Preiaomra t tt ste i: YO. C1, mainneinaied 


1007 E. Burns de St., Portland 14, Ore. 


Sea-Going Conveyor 
CUTS PORT TIME FOR ORE SHIPS! 
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SAMAR MINING COMPANY 
SAMAR, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Ore is transported 51% miles by rail @ 
from the mine to the boat loading conve 
at the dock. The belt conveyor from sté 
pile, mounted on a specially-built pier, 4 
tends out to deep water where boats o 
dock. A shuttle conveyor at the ship’s 4 
of the conveyor system provides loadi 
flexibility. It can be positioned direct 
over a ship’s hold. From October to D 
cember, 1949, this system hanaled 96,00 
tons of ore, in spite of heavy rains d 
the typhoon season, 
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